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The President’s Annual Report 
A T A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Council 


held on February 22, 1943, consideration was given to 

public statements made from time to time in recent 
months by the Office of Defense Transportation regarding 
the necessity of reserving transportation facilities for men in 
the military forces and others directly concerned with the war 
effort. The committee’s attention was called to the fact that 
in response to government request a number of meetings of 
educational associations had been cancelled. Hence, although 
it was clear that the Council had devoted more and more of 
its energies to the war situation which might well have jus- 
tified the holding of the regular annual meeting, the Executive 
Committee decided to recommend to the members of the 
Council that the officers for the succeeding year be elected by 
letter ballot, and that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to constitute itself as the annual meeting to carry on all other 
necessary business such as the adoption of the budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. The members of the Coun- 
cil overwhelmingly approved this action. 

This annual report on the activities of the Council during 
the past year cannot be delivered to a large audience, as in 
years gone by; however, it is being sent in printed form to all 
the representatives of member organizations and institutions. 
I trust that it may serve to interpret the widespread and 
changing program of activities in which the Council is engaged. 


169 
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As in my previous reports to the Council, there will be a 
mixture of fact and personal opinion which I trust may seem 
appropriate. 

The action regarding the regular annual meeting has served 
to bring rather vividly to mind the relations of the Council 
to its constituent members. It will be remembered that in 
the beginning the Council was composed exclusively of repre- 
sentatives from national organizations. ‘There were less than 
a dozen of them when the Council was founded and it was 
thought that through regular and special meetings of the rep- 
resentatives of these organizations it would be possible to 
arrive at conclusions on many problems of fundamental policy. 

Even when the membership of the Council was small and 
the annual meetings of the Council not large, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in arriving at agreements on educational 
questions. Not long ago I spent some time in examining the 
records of the early annual meetings of the Council to see 
what they reveal with respect to this matter. I found that 
for approximately ten years there was a running debate on 
federal aid to education and a federal department of educa- 
tion in the President’s cabinet. No formal conclusions were 
ever reached by the Council on either of these two important 
topics. 

Since that time the constituent as well as the institutional 
membership of the Council has grown rapidly until at the 
present time there are fifty-five national and regional organ- 
izations as constituent members of the Council, not to mention 
nearly an equal number of organizations which have become 
identified with the Council as associate members. Today 
there are also 563 institutional members. 

If it was difficult for the Council when it was small to arrive 
at conclusions on policy, obviously it is even more difficult now 
that the Council is much larger. In the meantime, other 
developments affected the situation including the establish- 
ment of the Committee on Problems and Plans in Education 
in 1930. In addition, the Council has created a series of 
major committees and commissions, with special appropria- 
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tions to carry on studies and researches on the basis of which 
they are free to make such pronouncements on educational 
policy as they see fit. In the formation of these committees, 
the Council has always tried to include representation from 
the constituent members who are naturally most concerned 
with the problem. 

There is nevertheless a continuing need for the deliberation 
of representatives from numerous national and regional 
organizations. The Council has for some years encouraged 
the activities of the National Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education which is composed of representatives of 
various organizations interested in secondary education. It 
sponsored jointly with the National Education Association the 
National Committee on Education and Defense, a committee 
which was composed of representatives from sixty national 
organizations and which performed a number of useful serv- 
ices in the early stages of the war. The Council has en- 
deavored to find a basis upon which a comprehensive na- 
tional educational policies commission might be formed, 
-as I reported to you last year. As recorded elsewhere in this 
ceport, the Council has sponsored the newly formed Council 
.on Cooperation in Teacher Education, which is composed of 
representatives from the major organizations in teacher edu- 
cation and which bids fair to perform a very useful service. 

All of these illustrations, as well as some informal meetings 
.with representatives of member organizations of the Council 
‘held.in Chicago, Washington, and New York several years 
ago, lead me to believe that it would be desirable to hold one 
or more meetings each year of representatives of the con- 
stituent members of the Council. One of them might well 
be held. at the time of the annual meeting of the Council. It 
would seem as if there are numerous common problems of 
sufficient interest to practically all constituent members of the 
Council to justify such deliberation. These meetings, as well 
as those.of the entire Council, might become an important 
forum for the discussion of common problems in American 
education and for possible subsequent action. 
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I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


Since the last annual meeting the membership of the Coun- 
cil has increased as follows: constituent members, 47 to 55; 
associate members, 46 to 50; institutional members, 507 to 
563; total, 600 to 668. The steady increase over the nine 
years between 1935 and 1943 is indicated below: 


May May May May May May May May May 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Constituent mem- 
WR catdeaci 26 28 30 30 32 36 43 47 += 55 
Associate members 19 24 28 29 39 44 46 46 = 50 
Institutional mem- 
ee 225 323 338 363 385 414 445 507 563 


WE 6 6e es 270 375 396 422 456 494 534 600 668 


The associations and institutions admitted to membership 
during the past year are as follows: 


Constituent: 


American Association of Schools of Social Work 

American Textbook Publishers Institute 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 

National Conference of Church-Related Colleges 

National Council of Independent Schools 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Associate: 


American Industrial Arts Association 

American Philological Association 

American Political Science Association 

Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention 
Educational Buyers Association 

History of Science Society 

National Jewish Welfare Board 





+ 
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Institutional: 


Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania 

American International College, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Arkansas State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, 
Arkansas 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 

Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New York 

Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

Central College, Pella, lowa 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New York 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 

Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Hope College, Holland, Michigan 

Illinois State Teachers College, Eastern, Charleston, Illinois 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 

La Sierra College, Arlington, California 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Los Angeles, California 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey 





ea 


Th 
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North Park College, Chicago, Illinois 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon % 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa % 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey C 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 
South, University of the, Sewanee, Tennessee 
Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tennessee C 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Virginia State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia 
Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Ww 


\ 


| 

I 

GranTs 
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Special grants in the amount of $314,547.90 have been 
made to the Council during the past year by educational 
foundations and other agencies as follows: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 


$218.90 transferred from the University of Pennsylvania for the 
work of C. C. McCracken on a study of the master’s 
degree. 

$3,000 for a quick survey of the effects of accelerated programs 
in selected liberal arts colleges. 


‘ 
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$5,000 for the further support of the activities of the American 


Council on Education in the defense program under 


Francis J. Brown, 1942-43. 


$6,000 for the support of the work of the Committee on Modern 


$13,000 


Languages in its program of the study of the teaching of 
English in Puerto Rico. 


for the support of the work of the Committee on the Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government. 


$10,500 for the support of the War Service Opportunities bulletin 


for a period of one year, ending June 30, 1943, including 
the expenses of two regional conferences for the discussion 
of possible improvements and additions to the bulletin. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION : 


$10,000 


$15,000 


for scoring, reporting, and analyzing the private pilot 
written examinations administered to students in high 
school courses in preflight aeronautics. 


for research with respect to deronautical studies prepara- 
tory to flight training. 


CoorDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$4,851 


$13,500 


$13,660 


$14,505 


$15,000 


$19,526 


$27,000 


for the travel and support of an instructor at the School 
of Business Administration of the Gimnasio Moderno, 
Bogota, Colombia. 

for assistance to (1) the English-American School of 
Guatemala in the amount of $7,500; and (2) the Colegio 
Americano de Quito, in the amount of $6,000. 

for the preparation, publication, and distribution of a series 
of seven pamphlets in Spanish and Portuguese describing 
certain phases of the educational system in the United 
States. 

for salary, transportation, etc., of four English teachers 
to Asuncion, Paraguay; Bogota, Colombia; Caracas, 
Venezuela; and Curitiba, Brazil. 

for a National Discussion Contest on Inter-American 
Affairs. 

for the administration and interpretation of parallel inter- 
American tests in English and Spanish in the schools of 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, and the United States. 


for the support of an Association of American Schools in 
Latin American countries. 
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$37,777 for a survey of teaching materials on inter-American sub- 
jects currently used in the schools of the United States, 
and for publication and distribution of a report thereon. 


GENERAL EpucaTION BoarD: 


$1,500 as a final appropriation for the Recordings Division of 
the American Council on Education (which has been 
transferred to New York University). 

$7,500 for the Cooperative Study in General Education, to enable 
the study to complete its work. Available May 1, 1942 
to December 31, 1943. 

$12,450 for the support of a Cooperative Study of School Finance 


to be undertaken by the Committee on Government and : 


Educational Finance. Available through June 30, 1944. 


Jotint ARMy AND NAvy CoMMITTEE ON WELFARE AND RECREATION: 


$3,000 for printing costs of a pamphlet on credit for education in 
the armed forces ($1,700) and for travel expense of 


Thomas N. Barrows ($1,300). 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


$1,560 for the services of Howard E. Wilson under the Com- 
mittee on Asiatic Studies in American Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: 
$6,500 for a survey of the University of Illinois. 


Unrrep STATEs WAR DEPARTMENT: 


$46,000 for a ten-month period, beginning September 1, 1942, for 
the survey and adaptation of existing materials, the prepa- 
ration of new materials, and the arrangement of publica- 
tion of such materials in the subject-matter fields for the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 


WiiuraM T. Grant FounpDATION: 


$10,500 for the use of the Cooperative Test Service in the prepa- 
ration of tests for preflight instruction. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES PARTICIPATING IN 
THE COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION: 


$17,000 from 17 participating institutions. 


) 


RE 
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FINANCES 

Fortunately in this period of great uncertainty in the edu- 
cational world, the Council’s financial structure is on a sound 
and stabilized basis. The grant of $300,000 made by the 
General Education Board to the Council in 1941 for the oper- 
ation of the central office has been invested in United States 
securities, with the exception of $45,000 which was reserved 
for expenditure in the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 
A similar amount is available for use in each of approximately 
seven succeeding years, thus guaranteeing nearly one-half of the 
Council’s general budget at the present level of expenditure. 

It is well for us to keep in mind, however, that the Council 
has obligated itself to examine all possibilities of permanent 
support. Naturally, under the stress of war conditions, this 
problem has fallen somewhat into the background, because 
it is not an immediate necessity. Nevertheless adequate 
financial support over the long future remains for the Council, 
as it does for most educational organizations and institutions, 
an insistent problem which requires soul-searching consid- 
eration. 

In this connection it is especially gratifying to call atten- 
tion to the increased income which has resulted from our 
growing membership. Since 1935 when the annual fee for 
institutional membership in the Council was reduced from 
$100 to $50 a year, the income from this source has increased 
from $21,587 to well over $30,000 a year, or approximately 
one-third of the annual budget for the central office. It is 
not at all likely or even desirable that the work of the central 
office can ever be placed on a completely self-supporting basis, 
but I am convinced that the growing membership in the Coun- 
cil, with accompanying increase in income from that source, is 
gratifying testimony of the esteem in which the Council is 
held throughout the country. As I have frequently pointed 
out, it is the only one of the four councils which secures any 
substantial measure of support from membership fees. 

In the meantime we must do such an effective piece of work 
as to merit supplementary financial support for our various 
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enterprises. Fortunately, the service which has been ren- 
dered to our members by the bulletins, Higher Education and 
National Defense and War Service Opportunities, has been 
greatly appreciated. For these publications and for the serv- 
ices of the men who have carried on these and related activities 
the Council has received during the current fiscal year special 
subsidies from the Carnegie Corporation amounting to $28,- 
$00. This assistance has been very much appreciated. 

The budget for the general operations of the Council dur- 
ing the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1943 totals $98,- 
500. We have been able to live well within the budget, 
notwithstanding the fact that after the adoption of the budget 
an additional item of $3,235 was taken from the contingent 
fund with which to set up a retirement system for members of 
the central staff of the Council. 

The Executive Committee in June of 1942 approved the 
details of a retirement annuity plan for all regular employees, 
with three or more years of service, on the central staff of the 
Council, with the exception of the President. Policies were 
written with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America and provide the usual 5 percent contribution by 
the employee to match 5 percent contributions by the Council. 
In recognition of past services, the Council is contributing 
monthly a sum to insure each employee additional benefits at 
age 65 equal to $1.00 a month for each year of past service 
between 1925 and 1942. Retirement is to be effective at 
age 65 unless the Executive Committee makes special pro- 
vision for longer service of an individual. 

I am very much gratified that it has at last proved possible 
for the Council to set up a retirement system for its central 
staff. This step is in line with developments in progressive 
organizations everywhere, and it should add materially to the 
stability and morale of the office. 

Supplementing the general budget for the current year is 
the budget of the publications revolving fund totalling 
$65,900. This budget was set up separately several years 
ago in order to provide flexibility in a situation where it is 
dificult to predict accurately what the income and expendi- 


— —~_ oo woe 
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tures will be. The budget covers the income and expenditures 
of the Council for the psychological and the primary mental 
abilities tests and for the publication and distribution of books 
and pamphlets, most of which result from the work of the 
various Council committees and commissions. Owing to the 
disruptions of the war it was anticipated that the sale of 
Council tests, books, and pamphlets would fall off consider- 
ably. There has indeed been some reduction in the sale of 
publications but under the circumstances they have kept up 
surprisingly well. 

Neither the general operating budget nor the budget of the 
publications revolving fund of the Council includes the income 
and expenditures of the various enterprises carried on under 
the auspices of the Council. These consist of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, the Cooperative Test Service, the 
Cooperative Study of General Education, and a number of 
other projects, several of which are being undertaken for 
various divisions of the federal government. During the 
current fiscal year these amount to approximately $725,000, 
so that the total income and expenditures for all aspects of 
the Council’s activities is in the neighborhood of $890,000. 

There are being submitted to the Council for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944 budgets of $98,500, covering the general 
operations of the Council, and $50,250 for the publications 
revolving fund. It is believed that these estimates are on a 
sound and a conservative basis. I wish to recommend that 


they be adopted. 


STAFF 


The Council itself has made no permanent additions to its 
professional staff in several years, although the work load has 
increased considerably. 

Our greatest loss during the year was the death of C. R. 
Mann, director of the Council during the years 1922 to 1934. 
Dr. Mann served the Council in an exceptionally able manner 
during the critical period of its existence. His work as well 
as his presence have been a constant inspiration to me and 
other members of the Council staff. He left behind him a 
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very substantial contribution to American educational thought 
and practice. 

The other staff changes are due to the demands of the 
armed services and the completion of a number of our major 
projects. The losses, of course, are not confined to the pro- 
fessional staff. Dorothy Crosby, Dr. Brown’s secretary, is 
now a private in the Marine Corps, and Alice Richards, Dr. 
Marsh’s secretary, has been accepted as an officer candidate in 
the WAVES. There is something about a uniform! The 
governmental wage scale has also complicated the question of 
staff personnel at all levels. 

We have been extremely fortunate in having throughout 
the year the full-time services of Francis J. Brown, consultant 
on war services. J. Harold Goldthorpe, who has served as 
research associate since January 1939, was reappointed for a 
ten-month period. Muriel David, a teacher in the schools of 
Ecuador and Argentina, is working on inter-American 
projects. 

M. M. Chambers, in charge of War Service Opportunities, 
was called to active duty with the Army during the year. The 
Council was loaned Willard M. Blaesser by the University of 
Wisconsin to carry on this important work through June. For 
several months the Council had for service on war projects 
Rodney M. Stevens, an intern of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs. 

During the year a number of staff members have resigned 
from the Commission on Teacher Education in order to under- 
take new duties. Lawrence L. Jarvie, formerly associate in 
teacher personnel, has been connected with the Adjutant 
General’s Office since September 1942, with the rank of 
captain. Kenneth L. Heaton, of the workshop advisory 
service, is now principal consultant in the protection branch of 
Office of Civilian Defense. C. Leslie Cushman, one of the 
four field coordinators for the cooperative study of teacher 
education, became associate superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools on February 1, 1943. Harold E. Snyder, 
assistant to the director, left at the same time to become 
assistant chief of the program section, in the preinduction 
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training branch of the civilian-personnel division of the War 
Department. Staff changes have also occurred in the state- 
wide programs with which the Commission has been as- 
sociated. Harold E. B. Speight accepted in the fall of 1942 
the position of dean at St. Lawrence University, without its 
proving necessary, however, for him to give up his duties as 
state coordinator for the cooperative study in upstate New 
York. Harvey L. Turner, state coordinator for the cor- 
responding study in Michigan, resigned to become president 
of Hillsdale College in September. He has been succeeded 
as coordinator by David M. Trout, head of the department 
of psychology and education, Central Michigan College of 
Education. 

With the completion of the work of the American Youth 
Commission, that staff is now disbanded. Floyd W. Reeves 
returned to the University of Chicago but continues to consult 
with governmental agencies. Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
executive assistant to Dr. Reeves, joined the Budget Bureau. 
Louise Evans Henry, editorial assistant, has left Washing- 
ton but continues to edit the Bulletin of the Committee on 
Youth Problems. E. L. Kirkpatrick, in charge of the rural 
project, is now with the United States Office of Education. 

Our staff in testing has been heavily depleted by requisitions 
from the armed services. David G. Ryans and William J. E. 
Crissy have been commissioned by the Navy. Frederick B. 
Davis has been commissioned by the Army. Mary B. E. 
Willis, Ruth A. Pedersen, and Luzelle Denton have accepted 
positions with the armed forces. 

Emilie L. Haley, executive secretary of the Sound Record- 
ings Division, was transferred to the staff of the New York 
University Film Library when the Council turned over this 
project to the Library. 

George F. Barton, Jr., research associate in humanities of 
the Cooperative Study in General Education, has been com- 
missioned by the Army. John L. Bergstresser and Louis M. 
Heil of Dr. Tyler’s staff have resigned to accept positions 
respectively as dean of men at the College of the City of New 
York and chairman of the department of physics at Cooper 
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Union. Earl S. Johnson has joined the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Paul J. Brouwer and Albert William Levi 
have joined the staff as research associates in student personnel 
and counseling, and in social service. 

Of course, we wish all of these people good luck in their 
new assignments and we hope that many of them will return 
when the war is finally won. Those who remain with the 
Council carry heavier loads and we are all indebted to them 
for their loyalty. 


PUBLICATIONS 


As I have already indicated, our publications division has 
had a better year than we had anticipated. Sales of many 
items have decreased but there continues to be a large circula- 
tion of materials prepared by the Council and its committees. 

On the list of “Educational Books of 1942,” fifty-four titles 
appear. We are proud that five of these were prepared and 
published by the Council. They are: Youth and the Future; 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures; Color, Class, and Per- 
sonality; Focus on Learning; and Teacher Education in a 
Democracy at War. 

We have now completed the heavy publication schedule of 
the American Youth Commission. I should like to record 
here our debt to Dr. Marsh, Mr. Shank, and Miss Leemon 
for the attractive, readable style in which these twenty-odd 
volumes have been produced. In editorial judgment of con- 
tent, in design and format, and in their presentation to the 
public, these books and pamphlets stand high among the pub- 
lished reports of comprehensive social and educational in- 
vestigations. The reports of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and the Cooperative Study in General Education, 
some of which will appear during the coming year, will have 
the same careful editorial and production guidance. 

The responsibilities on the publications staff in producing 
and distributing thousands of copies of various special pam- 
phlets and bulletins dealing with the war have increased sub- 
stantially during the year. Consider these figures: an 
average of 6,500 copies of 27 issues of Higher Education and 
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National Defense; more than 3,000 copies of each issue of 
War Service Opportunities; at least 2,000 copies to college 
and university presidents of all important armed force and 
manpower actions; 50,000 copies of Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experience; 150,000 copies of This War and the 
Teacher. When these mailing loads are added to our normal 
publications schedule of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
tests, you can appreciate the almost astronomical number of 
pieces of mail that we have handled. If, therefore, there are 
occasional delays, we ask your forbearance. 


Il. War ACTIVITIES 


With the rising tempo of the war and its inevitable implica- 
tions for the colleges and universities, the Council has nat- 
urally devoted more and more of its energies to this area of 
activity. In this situation the Council has had no choice. The 
first duty of all Americans under present circumstances is to 
win the war and the Council must therefore aid the schools 
and colleges in every way it can to make their maximum con- 
tribution to this end. 

It will be remembered that during the two previous years 
the Council had carried on its activities relating to the war 
situation through the National Committee on Education and 
Defense. Early in 1942 that committee, except for one sub- 
committee, the Committee on Military Affairs, Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chairman, became inactive and was succeeded 
in August 1942, so far as the Council is concerned, by the 
Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government with Edmund E. Day as chairman. 
This committee, as has been widely recognized, has performed 
signal service in representing the interests of the colleges and 
universities to the various divisions of the federal govern- 
ment, particularly the War and Navy Departments and the 
War Manpower Commission, in the development of their 
plans for the use of the institutions of higher education in the 
war effort. This section of my report will therefore be de- 
voted to the work of this committee and related activities. 
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Before reviewing the activities of the Council in relation to 
the war effort it will be helpful, I believe, to list in chrono- 
logical order the actions of the several divisions of the federal 
government which, since the last meeting of the Council, have 
had profound influence upon the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, as follows: 


1942 
May 14 The Army Enlisted Reserve Corps was estab- 
lished, to parallel as far as circumstances per- 
mitted, the Navy’s V-1, V-5, and V-7 reserve pro- 
grams. 
June 18 Occupational Bulletin No. 10 was released by 


National Headquarters, Selective Service System, 
authorizing local boards to consider for occupa- 
tional deferment persons engaged in specified scien- 
tific and specialized fields. 

June 20 The Joint Army-Navy Personnel Board was ap- 
pointed to consider problems of mutual concern, 
including the elimination of competitive bidding 
for enlistees on the college campus. 

August 19 The War Manpower Commission released the 
Report of the Special Committee on the Utiliza- 
tion of Colleges and Universities for the Purpose 
of the War. Included in it was the statement: 
“All able-bodied male students are destined for 
the Armed Forces and responsibility for determin- 
ing the specific training for such students is a 
function of the Army and the Navy.” 

September 12 The War Department issued a statement an- 
nouncing: “It is now expected that by the end of 
the college term or semester beginning in Septem- 
ber those student members of the reserves who 
have reached Selective Service age will all or for 
the most part be called to active duty.” 

September 17 The Secretary of War issued a statement urging 
“young men who have joined the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps or who now enlist in it to proceed 
with their studies until they are called to active 
duty.” 

September 30 Selective Service released Occupational Bulletin 
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November 13 


December 5 


December 12 


December 14 


December 17 


No. 23 listing specific fields within “educational 
services” as essential to the war effort. 

Congress passed the amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act, lowering the age of 
liability for induction to 18, and the President an- 
nounced the appointment of a special committee, 
headed by Brigadier General Frederick H. Osborn, 
to consider plans for the postwar educational re- 
adjustment of men whose education is interrupted 
by military service. 

The President signed the executive order on man- 
power which contained the following statement: 
“The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall take such steps as may be necessary to 
assure that all training programs for the armed 
forces (including their reserve components) and 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, which are 
carried on in nonfederal educational institutions, 
conform with such policies or regulations as the 
chairman [of the War Manpower Commission], 
after consultation with the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, prescribes as 
necessary to insure the efficient utilization of the 
nation’s educational facilities and personnel for 
the effective prosecution of the war.” 

The Army Specialized Training Program and the 
Navy College Training Program were announced. 
Selective Service announced amendments to Occu- 
pational Bulletins No. 10 and No. 23 which in- 
cluded provision authorizing local boards to con- 
sider for deferment for sixty days any man who 
has completed his training for an essential occu- 
pation and who makes an honest and diligent effort 
to procure employment in the field for which he 
has been deferred for training. 

The War Department announced that men in the 
Army Enlisted Reserve Corps would not be called 
to active duty until “after the completion of the 
student’s first academic quarter, term, or semester 
terminating after December 31, 1942.” 
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1943 

January 27 The War Department announced several modif- 
cations of the groups in the Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps that would be called to active duty. 

February 7 The Joint (War, Navy, War Manpower Com- 
mission) Committee for the Selection of Nonfed- 
eral Educational Institutions released the first list 
of institutions approved for inspection and possible 
contract. (Supplemental lists were issued on Feb- 
ruary 14, March 2, March 7, March 14, March 
28, April 11.) 

March 14 Selective Service again revised Occupational Bulle- 
tins Nos, 10 and 11 authorizing local boards to 
consider for deferment men in training for desig- 
nated shortage fields provided such preparation 
can be completed by July 1, 1945. 

March 24 Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps released “Plan 
for Operation of Navy College Training Program 
as Pertains to U. S. Marine Corps.” 


In the light of these far-reaching developments, what have 
been the activities of the Council? What has it done to re- 
present the interests and convictions of the higher institutions 
in the development of a program for the preparation of per- 
sonnel, both military and civilian, which would enable these 
institutions to make their most effective contribution to the 
war effort? It is impossible here to do more than sketch the 
major outlines of a year of intensive service, primarily limited 
to the field of higher education. To describe in detail the 
many individual conferences of members of the Council staff 
and of the various Council committees and subcommittees 
with representatives of both higher education and of gov- 
ernment, the deliberations of the many committee sessions, 
and the formal and informal recommendations submitted to 
Selective Service, to the War Manpower Commission, and to 
the armed forces would extend this report beyond any rea- 
sonable length. I shall, however, attempt to set forth the 
major developments with some interpretation of their im- 
plications for higher education in this country. 
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The major fields of service can be grouped as follows: 
. Informational services to colleges and universities. 
. Relationships with the armed forces. 
. Relationships with the Selective Service System. 
Relationships with the War Manpower Commission. 
. College women students and the war. 
. Accreditation of educational values in military ex- 
perience. 
7. Postwar planning for educational readjustment. 


Nah WS DSO 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICES TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


During the past twelve months twenty-seven issues of the 
bulletin entitled Higher Education and National Defense have 
been published. Enclosures included five releases from the 
War and Navy Departments, ten Selective Service Occupa- 
tional Bulletins, and six official Council communications to 
governmental agencies. In addition, twelve supplementary 
emergency bulletins have been printed and copies of both the 
Navy V-12 and the Marine Corps training programs have 
been mailed to all colleges and universities. Under the editor- 
ship of Francis J. Brown, the bulletin has kept the colleges 
informed as to national developments relating to the war and 
their effect upon higher education, and every effort has been 
made to give such guidance and assistance as these develop- 
ments made desirable. Requests for the bulletin have multi- 
plied until now approximately 7,000 copies of each issue are 
distributed. 

War Service Opportunities has continued to be published 
throughout the year, also under the general direction of Dr. 
Brown. M. M. Chambers, formerly in charge of the publica- 
tion, accepted a commission in the Army, and his successor, 
Rodney Stevens, accepted a Navy commission. The Council 
has been extremely fortunate, however, in procuring the serv- 
ices of W. W. Blaesser, on leave from University of Wis- 
consin. There has been one major shift in emphasis. Orig- 
inally this publication included an analysis only of war service 
opportunities for college men and women. It now includes 
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data on war service opportunities for institutions. A question 
and answer service has also been initiated. 

In addition to these two published channels of information, 
the Council has sought to render every possible service on a 
personal basis. Within a period of six weeks individual con- 
ferences were held by members of the staff with more than 
two hundred college and university presidents. The volume 
of correspondence has been large, and staff members have 
addressed the meetings of many important educational as- 
sociations. 

Policies of institutions can be based only on accurate infor- 
mation. The Council has been glad to render such service, 
and appreciates deeply the evidence of confidence shown by 
both governmental agencies and the institutions of higher 
education. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE ARMED FORCES 


During the period following its last annual meeting the 
Council continued to serve as a liaison between the armed 
forces and the institutions of higher education, especially in 
the development of the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
the Navy V-1, V-5, and V-7 programs. Francis J. Brown 
was elected chairman of the group of twenty-five educators 
called by the War Department to appraise the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps plan. At that time several basic changes were 
suggested to and approved by the Army representatives, which 
made the Army plan more acceptable to the institutions. 

On May 12, 1942, the Council called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of higher education and of government, including 
the National Resources Planning Board, the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, the War and Navy 
Departments, the War Manpower Commission, the War 
Production Board, and the Selective Service System. Two 
resolutions were adopted and transmitted to the appropriate 
government agencies. The first recommended that ‘‘com- 
petitive bidding on the college campus for enlistment of 
students be stopped, and that a coordinated plan be developed 
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to present to college and university students . . . adequate 
information concerning the war needs as well as the opportuni- 
ties within the various services.’ The second resolution urged 
‘prompt appropriation of funds for the assistance of college 
and university students.” 

Through the appointment of the Joint Army-Navy Person- 
nel Board a coordinated plan for recruitment was developed, 
and during the fall representatives of the military services 
appeared as a “team” on a specified date on the college 
campus. The Board also invited the Council to appoint an 
advisory committee to meet with it from time to time. 

By midsummer, it was apparent that previous efforts to 
procure the establishment of a coordinated plan for the 
training of college and university students for technical and 
professional fields had failed. Under the auspices of the 
Office of Education, a small committee under the chairmanship 
of W. H. Cowley of Hamilton College had developed a plan 
for a comprehensive corps of college students; this plan 
proved unacceptable to the various governmental divisions 
concerned. The Army and Navy were moving forward with 
their own reserve programs. Selective Service was continu- 
ing to defer students for training and preparation, but with 
no plan in terms of quota allotments. 

At this point the Council decided to call together a limited 
but representative number of college and university executives 
at a second conference in Baltimore, July 15 and 16, in order 
to make known the unsatisfactory status of the situation and 
to ask for guidance in attacking the problem. After two days 
of deliberation, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 


1. We deplore the continuing lack of any adequate, coordinated plan 
for the most effective utilization of higher education toward the winning 
of the war, and we urge the establishment of such a coordinated plan at 
the earliest possible moment. 

2. The government is not utilizing the institutions of higher educa- 
tion to capacity and is, therefore, impeding the flow of highly trained 
manpower essential to victory in a long war. 
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Through the provision of year-round instruction and many other 
recently adopted changes, higher education has demonstrated its readi- 
ness to devote all its facilities and energies to the war effort. However, 
the lack of any adequate, coordinated plan has given rise to widespread 
confusion among governmental agencies, educators, students, and the 
general public. This confusion constitutes a serious barrier to the full 
wartime utilization of higher education and hence to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

4. We believe that the full utilization of higher education is essential 
to the winning of a long total war because: 

a. The war can be won only if a continuous flow of highly trained 
manpower is prepared for participation in the war effort; and 

b. The institutions of higher education are the only institutions 
staffed and equipped to provide many essential types of advanced 
training. 

5. To insure more effective utilization of the facilities of higher edu- 
cation through the establishment of a coordinated plan, we recommend 
to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Director of 
Selective Service System, and the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission that immediate steps be taken to assure effective and con- 
tinuing cooperation between the agencies they represent and higher edu- 
cation. 

6. Among the premises upon which such a coordinated plan should 
be based are the following: 

a. The function of higher education is to provide the nation with 
broadly educated and highly trained men and women. This per- 
manent function must be continuously performed lest the health, 
safety, and welfare of the nation be endangered; but in the 
present grave crisis, the winning of the war must have right of 
way in higher education as well as in all other national under- 
takings. 

b. To develop breadth of understanding, stamina, and qualities of 
leadership is a major function of higher education. These are 
essential characteristics of good officers in the armed forces. It 
is significant that although only 12 percent of the men already 
inducted into selective service have had college training, 80 per- 
cent of the men selected for officer training in the army have 
been chosen from this group of college men. 

c. The year-round instruction which has been established by col- 
leges and universities to serve the war effort creates new finan- 
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cial problems for students. Present plans for the voluntary en- 
listment and training of college students provide only for those 
young men who can finance a college education or who can 
secure assistance within existing financial-aid programs. Large 
numbers of qualified young men are therefore barred from spe- 
cial types of training. Such a situation limits the supply of 
broadly educated officer material and denies to many young men 
equal opportunity for training. Economic status, race or creed 
should not be allowed to restrict the training of adequate, skilled 
manpower at the college level for the war program. 

d. Present plans for the enlistment and training of college students 
are inadequate also because (1) they fail to provide clearly de- 
fined avenues of training and service for those male students who 
are physically unqualified for military service but who are intel- 
lectually fitted to contribute to the winning of the war through 
industrial and other civilian pursuits, and (2) they fail to in- 
clude women, who, as shown in other countries, have a vital 
part to play in the national effort. 

e. The institutions of higher education stand ready to make such 
further adaptations of their programs and facilities as may be 
necessary to meet the objectives set up by the federal agencies 
concerned with the training of college students for war service. 

7. The proposed coordinated wartime plan for higher education 
should be established at once so that with the opening of the fall terms 
in 1942 the institutions of higher education of the country can throw 
their entire resources into the war effort. 

8. We recommend that the American Council on Education, which 
was established during the First World War to represent all the organi- 
zations of higher education, be recognized as the appropriate nongovern- 
mental agency to take such steps as may be necessary to implement the 
proposals herein stated and to serve in a continuous capacity for facili- 
tating cooperation between higher education and government. 


Copies of these resolutions were transmitted to the Pres- 
ident, to the Secretaries of War and Navy, to the Director 
of Selective Service, and to the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. Printed copies were mailed to the col- 
leges and universities and were enthusiastically endorsed by 
the institutions of higher education. 

During the late summer many individual and small group 
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conferences were held by members of the Council staff with 
representatives of various government agencies. 

Then came the exceedingly important pronouncement of 
the War Manpower Commission, August 19, 1942, which 
said in part: 

All able-bodied male students are destined for the armed forces. The 


responsibility for determining the specific training for such students is 
a function of the Army and the Navy. 

For those students, men and women, who are not to serve in the armed 
forces there should be developed through the War Manpower Commis- 
sion plans of guidance which will help the students where they can make 
the most effective contribution to the war effort, including essential sup- 
porting activities. 2The War Manpower Commission should also make 
plans for the instruction of those for whom further training is necessary 
to enable them according to their qualifications to make their most 
needed contributions to the support of the armed forces. 


I call attention to the fact that in these pronouncements 
there was no plan but there was the basis for plans to be 
developed by the military services and by the War Manpower 
Commission, respectively. It was at least the first step in 
eliminating the uncertainty that had been hanging over the 
colleges since the outbreak of the war eight months earlier. 

The Council immediately turned to the two military depart- 
ments to see what might be their plans for training and for the 
use of the colleges and universities. These relationships were 
developed through the very important committee of which 
President Edmund E. Day of Cornell University has served 
as chairman. ‘The committee contains representatives of all 
types of higher institutions, both large and small—auniver- 
sities, colleges of liberal arts, teachers colleges, engineering 
colleges, and junior colleges. From the beginning the com- 
mittee has enjoyed the full cooperation of the colleges and 
universities on the one hand and of the military authorities on 
the other. 

Early in September the Council received information re- 
garding the tentative plans of the War Department, looking 
toward the reorganization of its reserve corps in the 
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colleges and its proposed training program. There were 
aspects of this program which the Council’s committee con- 
sidered to be unwise or inexpedient. After full discussion 
of the situation with representatives of the War Department, 
the Council committee on September 23 unanimously approved 
a counterplan for the use of the colleges and universities, 
which was immediately proposed to the War and Navy De- 
partments. ‘This plan, as amended on October 14, 1942, is 
as follows: 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR ENLISTED TRAINING CORPS 


The Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, appointed by the American Council on Education, 
respectfully proposes for immediate consideration by the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department a plan for the present war emergency 
which has as its objectives: (1) to utilize American institutions of higher 
education more extensively as centers for training highly qualified young 
men as prospective specialists and officers in the armed forces; and (2) 
to do so on the broad democratic basis of selecting young men for such 
training irrespective of their economic status. The committee believes 
that universities and colleges can effectively provide basic and specialized 
courses of essential military value; that certain elements of the training 
provided at West Point and Annapolis can in some degree and on a 
broad front be supplied by higher educational institutions throughout the 
country by using their great resources in plant, personnel, equipment, and 
good will. 

Toward these objectives the committee recommends establishment of 
Enlisted Training Corps in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, to be located at approved institutions of higher education, with a 
general structure as follows: 

1. The respective corps shall be open to all male graduates of high 
schools and other males of equivalent education over 17 years of age, 
who meet competitive standards, up to quotas to be established by the 
respective armed forces. Selection of candidates for enlistment in the 
corps and for any retention for further training shall be made by the 
appropriate military authorities in cooperation with the institutions. 

It is recommended that this cooperation be established through special 
boards made up of Army and Navy officers and civilian members, subject 
to the regulations established by a Joint Army-Navy-Civilian National 
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Board. The National Board shall have authority to establish quotas for 
the colleges and universities. 

2. Enlisted candidates may apply to any university, college, or junior 
college which will require such candidates to undergo specialized and 
general officer training of a standard approved by the military authori- 
ties. These candidates shall be enrolled in the Enlisted Training Corps 
as soon after graduation from high school as possible and will be enrolled 
in institutions of higher education at the opening of the next term or 
quarter. Provision shall be made within the corps for as large a number 
of institutions as is possible without impeding or impairing the effective- 
ness of the training program. In institutions not having an R.O.T.C. 
unit, officers in charge shall be drawn from the faculties of the insti- 
tutions wherever possible. 

It is further recommended that acceptance by the college, university, 
or junior college of students enrolled in the corps by the Board shall 
depend upon the admission procedures of that institution within its quota. 

3. Enlisted candidates shall pursue year-round curricula, extending 
four semesters or the equivalent in length, agreed upon by the proper 
military and institutional authorities. Upon completion of this basic 
training, they may be assigned for further professional or specialized 
training on passing suitable tests. Also members of the armed forces 
may be transferred to Enlisted Training Corps on passing similar tests. 

4. Enlisted candidates shall receive base pay and subsistence while 
attending colleges and universities as members of the corps. 


This plan was also immediately communicated to all of the 
institutions of higher education. By letter ballot they ex- 
pressed themselves as overwhelmingly in favor of the plan. 

Furthermore, such important organizations as the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the National Association of 
State Universities, which chanced to have annual meetings 
during this period of negotiation, expressed themselves as 
cordially supporting the Council’s plan. The Association of 
American Colleges, for example, at its meeting in Philadel- 
phia, October 29, 1942, passed a resolution as follows: 


Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges express its 
appreciation of the work of the American Council Committee on 
the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
express its confidence in the committee, and approve in principle the 
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plan it has submitted ; and express also the hope that the committee will 
continue its efforts to persuade the Army and Navy to arrange for the 
widest possible participation of institutions in whatever student train- 
ing programs may be authorized. 


So far as we could see there was substantial agreement 
among the institutions. 

In the course of the negotiations with the representatives 
of the War Department, the committee repeatedly urged the 
necessity for using as many institutions as possible in the train- 
ing program of the military services. For example, in a 
memorandum submitted to the War and Navy Departments 
on October 27, 1942 occurs the following statement from the 
Council’s subcommittee : 

We recommend that as large a number of colleges and universities be 
utilized in the program as is possible without impairing its effectiveness. 
Many smaller institutions have excellent instructional facilities in 
science, mathematics, and English and could accommodate effective units. 
It would be extremely unfortunate to concentrate the program entirely 
in the institutions now having R.O.T.C. training. In institutions not 
having an R.O.T.C unit, officers placed in charge should be drawn 
wherever possible from the faculties of the institutions. 


Ultimately the plans of the War and Navy Departments 
for the utilization of college facilities in special training pro- 
grams were announced on December 12, 1942. The full 
text of the announcement was communicated immediately by 
the Council to all the universities and colleges of the country. 
I shall not undertake to summarize them as they are well 
known. 

As had been anticipated the plans of the Navy Department 
were found to be substantially in agreement with the Council 
plan in most respects. 

In the case of the War Department the situation was dif- 
ferent, in part due, no doubt, to the respective requirements 
of the two military services. I wish now to point out as 
concisely as I can the differences between the Council plan and 
those finally announced by the War and Navy Departments on 
December 12: 
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1. Inasmuch as the War Manpower Commission had stated 
categorically on August 19, 1942, that all able-bodied male 
students were destined for the armed forces, it seemed to 
follow that in so far as the services of able-bodied male stu- 
dents were required in essential civilian services it would be 
necessary for such men to be trained in the Army and Navy 
programs and later detailed for civilian services. It was evi- 
dent from the moment that announcement was made, how- 
ever, that very little attention was to be given either by the 
Army or the Navy to the needs of industry and other essential 
civilian services for trained personnel, in spite of the fact that 
the Secretary of War had publicly stated on September 17, 
1942 that “the Army is greatly in need of men of specialized 
training, particularly in physics, chemistry, engineering, and 
medicine. We are equally interested,” so the Secretary con- 
tinued, “in having adequate numbers of men of such training 
available to war production industries and the civilian research 
agencies of the government.” 

2. The Council expressed the hope that the program of the 
two departments might be jointly administered so as to bring 
about the utmost cooperation in the two programs, especially 
in the selection of the men to enter the two programs. On 
this point the Council committee recommended: 


The respective corps shall be open to all male graduates of high 
schools and other males of equivalent education over 17 years of age, 
who meet competitive standards, up to quotas to be established by the 
respective armed forces. Selection of candidates for enlistment in the 
corps and for any retention for further training shall be made by the 
appropriate military authorities in cooperation with the institutions. 

It is recommended that this cooperation be established through spe- 
cial boards made up of Army and Navy officers and civilian members, 


subject to the regulations established by a Joint Army-Navy-Civilian 
National Board. 


In other words, it was the contention of the Council that in 
view of the specialized character of the training for the Army 
there is a serious question as to whether the induction of the 
men should be delayed until they are 18 years of age, and 
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secondly whether they should then be sent to camp for thirteen 
weeks of basic military training. The delay of induction to 
18 years of age and the further delay of thirteen weeks of 
basic military training causes a total delay of anywhere be- 
tween six months and a year for most men who begin the 
specialized training program in the Army, as compared to that 
in the Navy which wisely, in the opinion of the committee, 
avoids both of these delays. 

3. Ina letter to the Secretary of War, November 23, 1942, 
President Day, chairman of the Council’s committee, made a 
final appeal, among other matters raising the question as to 
whether the military situation required specific timing for 
calling the men in the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps. That 
part of the letter which refers to this situation is as follows: 


The Army proposes to withdraw from college campuses, by February 
first, the great majority of the students now in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. Such action, together 
with the withdrawals of 18- and 19-year-olds by the Selective Service 
System, will have these damaging effects upon the War Department’s 
own training program: (1) student bodies will be seriously depleted of 
large numbers of men already engaged in training which the Army 
needs; (2) the removal of students from colleges at unpredictable times 
during the next semester—and the volunteering for Army and Navy 
service thereby induced—will disrupt the special training programs now 
in operation; (3) teaching staffs will be scattered and will be reas- 
sembled later, if at all, with great difficulty; and (4) the operations of 
colleges and universities will be so seriously weakened that they will be 
unable subsequently to serve effectively the needs of the Army. These 
inevitable consequences of the proposed War Department plans would 
be so injurious that, in the interests of military efficiency, we urge that 


a new and more satisfactory time-table be substituted for that now 
proposed. 


Shortly thereafter the War Department plan was modified 
somewhat. Certain additional engineering students and cer- 
tain other students, where the semester or term began after 
January 1, 1943, were allowed to remain in college to the end 
of the current academic year. These actions reduced the 
effect on the universities and colleges somewhat. 
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Many of the institutions, particularly the colleges of liberal 
arts, are now losing their students who enrolled in the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. At the same time those students 
who did not enroll in the reserve corps are also, as pointed 
out by the Council, being rapidly drawn out of the colleges 
through the normal application of selective service. To have 
this happen in the midst of an academic year, when budgets 
had already been made and financial commitments to individ- 
ual faculty members made for the entire year, placed an ex- 
ceedingly heavy burden on many if not most institutions, which 
the American Council and its member institutions believe 
might very well have been avoided by better planning. 

In this connection it will be recalled, of course, that the 
members of the Navy V-1, V-5, and V-7 programs are remain- 
ing in college to the end of the current academic year and will 
be located in selected institutions thereafter until the com- 
pletion of their training. The same policy will be followed 
by the Marine Corps as indicated in its “Plan for Operation 
of Navy College Training Program as Pertains to U. S. 
Marine Corps.” It is regrettable that the Army did not 
find it expedient and desirable to follow a similar plan. 

Nevertheless, the Council has continued to cooperate with 
the War Department in every way possible, particularly in 
suggesting numerous panels of persons who are competent to 
advise as to the character and content of courses in the various 
subject-matter fields. Colonel Herman Beukema, who is in 
charge of the program, has used these panels, composed of 
representatives from all types of institutions, both large and 
small, extensively in the development of the War Depart- 
ment’s program of specialized training. 

It must have been apparent from the beginning that, if the 
Army and Navy programs were to comprise training primarily 
in engineering, medicine, dentistry, and science, the total num- 
ber of institutions which could be selected for this program 
would be fairly small as compared to the total number of in- 
stitutions in the country, and that the programs would have 
to be located in those institutions possessing facilities in these 
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fields. Nevertheless I am glad to say that the joint com- 
mittee on the selection of institutions, of which President 
Edward C. Elliott is chairman, has selected to date a total 
of 488 institutions, in which one or more types of specialized 
training may be carried on, including the training program for 
the Army aviation cadets and for the women’s services. The 
committee thus has dispersed the program among a consider- 
able number of institutions. 

Of course, the Navy program is not supposed to start until 
July 1943. In the intervening time the Navy reserves remain 
in college. The training program for Army aviation cadets 
has swung rather promptly into action. But the major por- 
tion of the Army Specialized Training Program, announced 
last December, has been slow in getting under way. Among 
the institutions which have been selected for inspection a 
substantial portion have as yet received no communication 
from the War Department. Most of them, to be sure, have 
been inspected but have thus far received no information as to 
contracts. Indeed, up to this time, only a small percentage of 
institutions have made contracts and received quotas under 
the contracts. 

The answer to this embarrassing situation is not far to 
seek. Men who have already completed their basic training in 
camp and who usually have an opportunity for officer training 
may not see the necessity for and the advantages of the 
specialized training program. Even some of the officers 
are not fully acquainted with the reasons for the program, and 
hence are reluctant to release their more capable men from 
their own units of command. In some instances the selection 
of the men sent to the colleges has been poor. Recently, how- 
ever, the Army has attempted to correct this situation by 
arranging to have the men originally selected sent to a num- 
ber of STAR (Specialized Training Assignment and Reclas- 
sification) institutions for classification and placement. 

But in the meantime, as had been anticipated, the men in 
the Army reserves in considerable numbers are being drawn 
out of college. Through the normal operations of selective 
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service also very large numbers of men are being drawn out 
of the institutions. Hence at the present time in many uni- 
versities existing facilities for the training of individuals, par- 
ticularly in the field of engineering, are not being used. When 
trained men in industry are in such demand as at present it is 
unfortunate that this situation should have developed. 

It is hoped that through its improved system of classifica- 
tion and placement and other measures the Army may at last 
be able to locate its full quota of men for this portion of the 
specialized training program at the institutions selected for 
this purpose. Included in the possibilities are the use of the 
results of the tests given by the Navy Department, with the 
cooperation of the Army, on April 2, 1943, which were taken 
by more than 300,000 young men. If some means can be 
worked out by the Army through the use of these tests for 
selecting men in a preliminary way to engage in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, I am convinced that a very im- 
portant step forward will be taken. The difficulties in setting 
up the program have been very great and the Army is en- 
deavoring earnestly to overcome them as rapidly as possible. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System is the extremely important 
division of the federal government which is in charge of the 
selection of men to be inducted into the armed forces as well 
as the deferment of individuals from military service whose 
“employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupations or 
employment, or whose activities in other endeavors is found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest.” The regulations authorized by the Selec- 
tive Service Act included the phrase “in training and prepara- 
tion for an essential occupation’”’ as an activity “in other en- 
deavors”’ and recognized the necessity of deferment to assure 
a continuing supply of men for these occupations. 

In the early operations of selective service, twenty profes- 
sional and technical occupations including chemistry, dentistry, 
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engineering, medicine, physics, and teaching in selected fields 
were identified as areas in which shortages existed. Local 
draft boards were therefore urged to give consideration for 
occupational deferment to individuals in training or prepara- 
tion for these occupations. 

On May 15, 1942, the Committee on Military Affairs met 
with a representative of Selective Service and drew up further 
recommendations for occupational bulletins dealing with stu- 
dents in training for specific shortage fields in the light of the 
lowering of liability for military service to 18 and with the 
deferment of faculty and administrative officers essential to 
the maintenance of educational services. These recommenda- 
tions were transmitted to Selective Service and to the Joint 
Committee on Specialized Fields of the War Manpower 
Commission. In cooperation with the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel the committee continued 
negotiations regarding the basic policies incorporated in Oc- 
cupational Bulletins No. 10, “Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel,” and No. 23, ‘‘Educational Services.” 

At its meeting on June 25th the Committee on Military 
Affairs urged the development of a more consistent policy 
by Selective Service which would provide (1) occupational 
deferment of students physically qualified for military service 
in so far as they are necessary to the maintenance of war in- 
dustries and occupations essential to the war effort, and (2) 
careful but speedy appraisal of the extent of training required 
and the numbers needed in training in such necessary technical 
and specialized fields. 

Since December 5, 1942, when the Selective Service System 
was made a responsibility of the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, the relationships of the Council to this 
division have been carried on by members of the Council staff 
and by the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government. The same cooperative 
spirit that characterized the earlier work of the Council has 
continued throughout the year. At the request of national 
headquarters the Council has assisted in the reappraisal of 
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shortage fields, reviewed proposed occupational bulletins deal- 
ing with higher education, collected factual data not other- 
wise available, and kept the colleges informed as to the pro- 
visions and interpretations of Selective Service policies affect- 
ing both students and faculty. 

In the meantime, the course of events has had impor- 
tant bearings upon the deferment of college students in 
training for essential civilian occupations. In the first place 
the Army and Navy both engaged in intensive campaigns on 
college campuses to induce students to enlist in the reserve 
corps. Next, the War Manpower Commission, representing 
both military and civilian governmental interests, issued its 
well-known statement on August 19, 1942, declaring that “‘all 
able-bodied male students are destined for the armed forces” 
and “responsibility for determining the specific training for 
such students is a function of the Army and Navy.” Finally, 
on November 13 the President signed the amendment to the 
Selective Training and Service Act lowering the age of lia- 
bility for induction into the military service from 20 to 18 
years. 

With the transfer of Selective Service to the jurisdiction of 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission an utterly 
anomalous situation was created and continues to this time, 
namely, the opinion of the Commission, on the one hand, 
that there should be no deferments of able-bodied men, in- 
cluding college students, for occupational training and, on 
the other, the operations of Selective Service within the Com- 
mission which continues to authorize such deferments. Ob- 
viously one or the other is wrong. 

It will be recalled that at the present time local 
selective service boards are authorized to consider for pos- 
sible deferment: 

1. Undergraduate students in any of the twenty-one scien- 
tific and specialized fields listed in the March 1, 1943 revision 
of Occupational Bulletin No. 11 as critical occupations, pro- 
vided that they will graduate from such courses of study prior 
to July 1, 1945. 
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2. Undergraduate preprofessional students in medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, osteopathy, and theology, pro- 
vided they will complete their preprofessional course by July 
1, 1945. 

3. Undergraduate students in agriculture, forestry, phar- 
macy, and optometry, if they will graduate in a number of 
months equal to the period of academic study which they have 
already completed. (Present regulation in effect to July 1, 
1943.) 

4. Graduate students in the twenty-one fields, provided they 
are also acting as graduate assistants either in research or in- 
struction in a recognized college or university. 

5. Students in recognized professional schocls of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, and osteopathy, including not 
more than one year of internship. (Theological students are 
not subject to selective service.) 

Students deferred for training in any of the above cate- 
gories are given consideration for a further deferment of 
sixty days beyond graduation to procure employment in the 
“critical occupation” for which they have received training. 

6. Superintendents of elementary, secondary, and prepara- 
tory schools and full-time teachers in mathematics, the 
sciences, and vocational agriculture. 

7. Presidents, deans, and registrars in junior colleges, col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools. 

8. Professors and instructors engaged full time in institu- 
tions and research in one of the twenty shortage fields and 
graduate assistants engaged in research or instruction not less 
than twelve hours a week in these same fields. 

9. Superintendents of public and private industrial voca- 
tional training and full-time teachers in trade, vocational, and 
agricultural subjects. 

In a random sampling of one hundred colleges and uni- 
versities, 6,943 men were in attendance on April 15, 1943 
because of occupational deferment. More than 1,500 of 
these were in the second semester of their freshman year. 

The situation has grown more and more unsatisfactory. 
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Although valiant efforts have been made by the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, the Selective 
Service System, and various professional organizations to 
estimate the needs of essential civilian services, including war 
industries, for professional and specialized personnel, the 
fact remains that this effort has been quite inadequate to serve 
as a basis for estimating the number and classification of 
persons who should be in training for these fields. In other 
words, no quotas have been set up. No one knows the total 
number of students in college who have been deferred and 
in what fields of training. In many instances faculty members 
have been drawn into the military services, into other govern- 
mental services, or into industry, leaving the institution staffs 
badly depleted. 

It is no wonder that under the circumstances physically 
qualified male students in college have been left in a cruel 
quandary. On the one hand, they are told by the Manpower 
Commission that they should be in military service. On the 
other, they are told by the Selective Service System that there 
are shortages on the technical and professional level in va- 
rious civilian fields essential to the war effort which are so 
serious as to make it desirable for the local selective service 
boards to consider their deferment from military service. 
Physicians, engineers, chemists, and physicists appear to be in 
the most pressing category. Their friends on the farms and 
in industry are deferred because they are regarded as neces- 
sary to the war effort. Yet neighborhood opinion and the 
appearance of more and more men in uniform on the campus 
often offer eloquent suggestions to the effect that they ought 
to be in the the Army or the Navy. To ask a college student 
to make up his mind about requesting deferment from military 
service or not to do so under these circumstances is to place 
on him a responsibility which he cannot meet either intelli- 
gently or dispassionately. 

At a meeting of the Council’s Committee on the Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government held 
December 15-16, 1942, there was an extended discussion of 
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this situation, after which the committee adopted the follow- 
ing statement, which was transmitted to Edward C. Elliott, 
chief of the Division of Professional and Technical Training 
and Employment of the War Manpower Commission: 


That the deferment procedure of the Selective Service System by its 
very nature appears not to be a suitable method of selecting those young 
men and women who require collegiate training for their most useful 
participation in the war effort, that is, those young men and women who 
will be assigned to war industries and to other necessary wartime 
civilian activities such as nursing, teaching, as well as to the armed 
forces. ‘The local draft boards are capable of deciding, on the basis 
of developed skills and experience, who is and who is not a “necessary 
man.” However, where promise alone is involved—as in the case of 
18-year-old youths—the Selective Service criteria are not applicable. 
Another method of selection therefore seems essential. 


The committee then went on to recommend the setting up 
of a War Manpower Reserve Corps in the colleges and 
universities, to include approximately the upper two-fifths of 
all high school graduates who would pursue two accelerated 
semesters of preprofessional training during which all male 
members would be deferred from military service for the 
short time necessary. Thereafter arrangements should be 
made for the further training of selected young men and 
women, keeping in mind the needs both of the armed forces 
and of wartime civilian activities. No action along these lines 
has been taken by the War Manpower Commission. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


In my report last year I quoted a resolution adopted at a 
joint meeting of the Problems and Plans Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the Council on December 19, 1941, 
the essential part of which strongly recommended that “the 
manpower requirement of the total war program, both mili- 
tary and civilian, be officially computed by general categories 
to form a national manpower budget” and that “the educa- 
tional programs . . . be revised during the war emergency 
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. . . to meet the skill requirements of the nation as thus set 
forth.” 

This resolution, as I stated last year, formed the basis for 
a similar resolution adopted at the largest meeting of college 
and university executives ever assembled in this country, at 
Baltimore in January 1942. 

Ultimately the War Manpower Commission was set up 
by Executive Order on April 18, 1942. The Council and 
the institutions of higher education were immensely pleased 
that at last there seemed to be a way by which all the man- 
power needs of the country, including both military and civi!- 
ian, could be estimated on a comprehensive basis, and plans, 
including the training of men and women in college for the 
war effort, could be made accordingly. 

Three months went by and there was no estimate of needs 
for trained specialized personnel or any plan for the most 
effective use of the colleges. Finally, as I have already stated, 
the Council called together a representative group of college 
and university executives at Baltimore in July 1942. That 
group passed strong resolutions deploring the lack of any 
coordinated plan for the most effective utilization of institu- 
tions of higher education toward the winning of the war, and 
expressed a deep conviction that the war could be won only 
if there was a continuous flow of trained men which these 
institutions alone are equipped to provide on the advanced 
level. 

Nevertheless, out of the official deliberations during the 
summer came only the program for a system of federal loans 
to college students in the amount of $5,000,000, which Con- 
gress adopted during the summer of 1942, and the exceedingly 
important announcement of the War Manpower Commission 
on August 19 which, it will be remembered, included the in- 
junction to the War Manpower Commission to make plans 
for the instruction of “those students, men and women, who 
are not to serve in the armed forces. ... ” 

The Council’s committee, as I have already pointed out, 
devoted most of the autumn months of 1942 to an attempt to 
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secure satisfactory training programs for the men whom the 
Army and Navy were planning to send to the colleges and 
universities for specialized training. Indeed in its memoran- 
dum to the War and Navy Departments, October 27, 1942, 
the Council committee urged the adoption of a plan which 


should consider not only the needs of the Army and Navy for special- 
ized personnel and for the training of officers but also the needs of in- 
dustry for professional-technical personnel, both now and in the future, 
if the war continues for many years. In the opinion of the committee, 
it is gambling on a short war not to take these considerations into ac- 
count in planning the total training program. 


The committee continued: 


We feel that a thorough critical analysis of the manpower situation 
in regard to professional-technical personnel is urgently required as the 
first step. If, as a result of this analysis, it is shown that there are a 
number of professional and technical men now employed in nonessential 
work, who can be moved to other fields, a plan for accomplishing this 
should be developed. If, as many believe, it is clear that there is an 
actual shortage of manpower in certain fields, essential from the point 


of view of total war, then the necessity for an over-all training program 
becomes manifest. 


As soon as it became evident that the War and Navy 
Departments had not made any provision in their respective 
training programs announced on December 12, 1942, to fill 
the needs of essential civilian services, including industry, 
the Council’s committee turned to the War Manpower Com- 
mission for a solution of the problem which by this time had 
become acute in certain professional fields. In a memoran- 
dum to the War Manpower Commission dated November 
19, 1942, the committee laid down the basic considerations 
leading up to the formulation and adoption of such a plan. 
The statement is summarized as follows: 


Today after almost a year of war and in spite of many earnest but 
isolated and sporadic efforts the facts of manpower needs in relation to 
actual and potential supply (of technological and professional personnel 
for essential civilian services including industry) are not available. Yet 
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such information is absolutely basic to the solution of the even more 
serious problem of maintaining effective production. 
It is therefore recommended : 


1. That all information now available . . . be brought together . . . 
and a general estimate be made immediately of the present and future 


shortages in each of the potentially necessary specialized and professional 
fields. 


2. That pilot studies be made in selected industries to determine (a) 
present shortages in each field; (4) potential shortage at each of several 
stated dates such as June 1943, January 1944; and (c) potential supply 


through upgrading within the industry, transfer of individuals to war 
production, and employment of women. 


3. That similar pilot studies be made in selected communities to deter- 
mine present shortages and potential supply in each of the specialized 
and professional fields. It is proposed that a limited number of com- 
munities be selected to represent a general cross section of community 
life. . . . Information should be procured especially with reference to 


the professional needs such as medical and dental care, teaching and 
engineering. 


In spite of the recognized difficulties in carrying on such 
studies and making such estimates it is absolutely necessary 
that it be done because in this area the securing of necessary 
personnel involves in most instances from one to five years 
of training. It is therefore essential to plan in advance. But 
planning in advance involves carefully worked out estimates 
of needs for specialized and professional personnel which, 
except to a limited extent, the War Manpower Commission 
has not undertaken up to this time. 

I wish to mention one example of the need for civilian 
workers, namely, teachers. It is estimated that between June 
1942 and March 1943, 39,000 teachers entered the armed 
services while another 37,000 left the schools for war indus- 
try and other nonteaching employment. This was a con- 
tinuance of a trend already well established before Pearl 
Harbor. The exodus has continued throughout the year. 
Moce than three-fifths of the states have already been forced 
to issue emergency certificates to persons who could not meet 
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precisely existing standards for teachers. There is evidence 
for believing that four-fifths of the country’s schools have 
unfilled positions. 

Naturally the shortages are greatest in the rural areas 
because there the salary scales are generally lower than in 
the cities. In the meantime the supply of prospective teachers 
in training in the colleges has fallen off tremendously. In 
the teachers colleges, for example, the enrollment was lower 
in 1941, as compared to the previous year, by 15 percent. 
By the fall of 1942 it was nearly 25 percent lower than it 
was in 1940. ‘The education of our children is certainly a 
critical civilian need which is already in a serious condition. 

On December 16, 1942, in a letter to E. C. Elliott of the 
War Manpower Commission, the Council committee went 
further in outlining the general character of a war man- 
power reserve corps as follows: 


Provide two accelerated semesters of preprofessional training for 
approximately the upper two-fifths of all high school graduates during 
which period screening tests could be administered and counseling pro- 
cedures employed for the selection of those young men and women who, 
in terms of the most efficient use of manpower, should be assigned to 
the armed forces, to industry, and to other essential civilian activities. 

Establish procedures for the deferment of all male members of the 
Corps until the completion of this two-semester period of training and 
personnel assessment. Such deferment, may we point out, would be for 
an average period of three or four months only since the average age of 
the gifted youth to be inducted into the Corps (e.g., the upper two-fifths 
of high school graduating classes) is nearer 17 than 18 years. 

Arrange for the further training of those young men and women who 
are qualified for such training and who are needed in the nonmilitary 
aspects of the war effort. The young men to be given such further 
training would be chosen, of course, with the needs of both the armed 
forces and of wartime civilian activities in mind. A method for deter- 
mining both the military and the nonmilitary needs of the Nation could 
be developed, we assume and believe, by the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission in consultation with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Provide financial assistance on an equitable, democratic basis, later to 
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be determined, so that economic barriers would not stand in the way of 
the training of those best qualified for such training. 


Furthermore, at its meeting on April 9-10, 1943, the Coun- 
cil’s committee approved a statement of principles which the 
committee believes should be incorporated in legislation to 
provide federal aid to civilian students, as follows: 

1. That aid be restricted to students in accelerated training and 
preparation for the technical and professional fields determined by the 
War Manpower Commission to be shortage fields. 


2. That it be on the basis of the need and ability of individual 
students. 

3. That national quotas be established for each shortage area and that 
such national quotas be redistributed on an equitable basis to individual 
colleges and universities. 

4. That selection of individuals for such training be the responsibility 
of the individual institution, subject to such national policies as may be 
essential. 

5. That the amount of aid to any one student be left to the discre- 
tion of the college or university but shall not exceed $50 a month over 
the twelve-month period. 

6. That such compensation include study as well as work aid. 


The committee, at its April 9-10 meeting, also endorsed 
the following resolution: 

The Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government recommends that the present refresher training pro- 
gram, especially E.S.M.W.T., be extended to include all shortage 
areas, including teaching at all levels, social work, and nursing. 


A word of summary. Although the Manpower Commis- 
sion has been in existence for more than a year, plans to 
meet civilian manpower needs in the technical and professional 
fields through training are still very much in the formative 
stage. Up to the present time, attempts to meet these needs 
have been made by encouraging young women to prepare 
themselves in these fields and through the deferring of an 
indefinite number of college students enrolled in certain cur- 
ricula from military service under regulations set up by the 
Selective Service System. As yet, however, the whole pro- 
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gram suffers from lack of any plan. There is still no esti- 
mate of civilian needs; no quotas of persons who ought to 
be in training to meet these needs; no estimate of the extent 
to which civilian needs can be met through the training of 
women and men not physically qualified for military service; 
no agreement on the extent to which able-bodied men should 
be in training for civilian services; no plans adopted as to 
whether these men should be trained by the Army and Navy 
or under civilian auspices; and finally, no adequate financial 
provision for aiding persons in training for such civilian 
service. 

The American Council on Education has been pleading 
for such plans for more than a year. It has itself stated the 
essential elements in such a program repeatedly. It is hoped 
that in the early future substantial progress may be made in 
bringing it to realization. 


COLLEGE WOMEN STUDENTS AND THE WAR 


The Committee on College Women Students and the War, 
Margaret S. Morriss, chairman, which has carried on its 
activities under the auspices of the Committee on the Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
has held six two-day conferences during the year. At each, 
the members of the committee met with representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission and of other government agen- 
cies, as well as with representatives of other organizations 
and of industry. 

The committee has sought to appraise the specific areas 
of service for college women during the war and the pro- 
grams of colleges and universities to meet these needs. The 
members of the committee have met with representatives of 
the women’s services of the armed forces and with various 
professional groups, including those in the fields of nursing, 
engineering, social service, and teacher education, and 
has assisted, on their request, in the formulation of pol- 
icies by governmental agencies in so far as they affect women 
in college. They have encouraged the setting up of one-year 
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curricula by aeronautical and other industries for the training 
of selected women students as junior engineers. They have 
also endorsed legislation now before the Congress to provide 
federal aid to women students majoring in shortage fields, 
including nursing. 

Much of the committee’s work has been incorporated in 
a series of special issues of the bulletin, Higher Education 
and National Defense. These include to date: 

College Women Students and the War, October 17, 1942 

Women in the Armed Services, October 28, 1942 

A Statement of Policy, January 23, 1943 

College Women in Public Health Service other than Medi- 
cine, January 28, 1943 

Training College Women Students for Community Service, 
February 25, 1943 

Training College Women Students for Industry, February 
27, 1943 

Opportunities for College Women in Federal Government 
Service, March 23, 1943 

Colleges and the Teacher Shortage, March 25, 1943 

The committee plans at least one other special issue of the 
bulletin which will summarize some of the significant educa- 
tional programs being carried on by colleges and universities 
to prepare their women students for effective war service. 

The committee has received many evidences of the useful- 
ness of these pamphlets. They have recently been reprinted 
in bound form by Purdue University for distribution to all 
women students in that institution. The women’s division 
of the War Manpower Commission has recently requested 
3,000 copies of each for distribution to all regional War Man- 
power and U.S. Employment Service offices. 

In all of its deliberations, the committee has recognized 
that no statement can be final, that it is impossible to include 
all potentially important areas of service for women, and that 
only general trends can be indicated. It has therefore 
directed its efforts to the appraisal of those types of training 
and service which will utilize the maximum abilities of women 
in college. 
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ACCREDITATION OF EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN 
MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


With the lowering of the selective service age and the ever- 
increasing number of men whose education is interrupted by 
military service, the Council realized that the competitive 
granting of blanket credit for military experience that 
followed World War I would probably be repeated. In fact, 
several institutions had already taken such action during the 
academic year 1941-42. 

Two other factors made necessary the immediate considera- 
tion of this problem. One was the rapid expansion of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute (formerly the Army 
Institute) ; the other was the first return of the increasing 
number of war casualties, a portion of whom will desire 
to return to schools and colleges to continue their education. 

As I stated in my last annual report, the Committee on 
Military Affairs also served with several additional persons as 
the Subcommittee on Education of the Joint Army-Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation, and Dr. Brown has served 
as education adviser to the Joint Committee. One of the 
major recommendations of this committee was the establish- 
ment of a correspondence course service within the armed 
forces. On April 1, 1942, the Army Institute (now the 
United States Arrned Forces Institute) was established at 
Madison, Wisconsin. On April 1, 1943, one year later, it 
had negotiated contracts with seventy-nine colleges and uni- 
versities to make available to men in the service more than 
700 courses by correspondence and had established sixty-four 
courses offered directly by the Institute; it had expanded to 
include all enlisted personnel in the Army and both enlisted 
and officer personnel in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; it had enrolled over 29,000 students—over half of 
whom are now on overseas duty; and it was receiving new 
enrollments at the rate of 1,500 a week. 

On April 6, 1942, the Council called together a special com- 
mittee to consider a possible alternative to the granting of 
blanket credit for time served with the armed forces. After 
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extensive discussion, the committee unanimously recom- 
mended : 


That success in the Army correspondence courses be appraised in 
terms of skills, attitudes, and knowledge achieved by the students; 
that the Army Institute provide opportunity for soldiers, not registered 
in courses, but who have comparable training experience, to take the 
appraisal tests and to receive proficiency ratings if they achieve a satis- 
factory standing in such tests; and that carefully constructed appraisal 
tests be used to determine the educational significance of skills acquired 
through varied types of war experience. 


The report of the committee and its recommendations were 
approved by the Subcommittee on Education of the Joint 
Army-Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation and 
transmitted to Brigadier General Frederick H. Osborn, 
director, Special Service Division, Services of Supply, United 
States Army. The latter concurred in the recommendations 
and authorized the subcommittee to set up such a group to 
develop the necessary tests, the cost to be borne by the Army. 

To assist in the development of instructional and test 
materials, the Subcommittee on Education in April 1942 
appointed an advisory committee to the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, with E. G. Williamson, chairman. 

Two operating groups have also been set up, one with the 
American Council on Education as the contracting agent with 
the War Department. William Spaulding, formerly education 
editor of Houghton-Miffin Company, is director of the In- 
structional Materials Staff. Ten texts of a self-teaching type 
have been published and a number of others are in preparation. 

The other operating group, located at the University of 
Chicago under the direction of Ralph W. Tyler, prepares 
testing materials. For several months E. F. Lindquist of 
the University of Lowa has also given full time in the prepara- 
tion of general classification tests. 

Dr. Tyler’s group has now prepared four types of examina- 
tions as follows: 


1. Tests to be given upon completion of an Armed Forces 
Institute course. 
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2. Tests to determine the general educational level of the 
examinee. 

3. Tests to determine the educational competence of the 
examinee in a major field such as English or mathe- 
matics. 

4. Tests to appraise educational competence upon comple- 
tion of a specialized training program. 


In addition to test results, the Institute will make available 
upon request of the individual, his complete service record, in- 
cluding brief statements of the content of specialist training 
courses. 

The Institute will not recommend the amount of academic 
credit which should be given; rather it will provide a complete 
educational record of the individual and an educational pro- 
file based upon the results of one or more of the tests de- 
scribed above, leaving an institution free to interpret these 
data in terms of its requirements for graduation as it wishes. 

To draw up a plan and to cooperate in making it available 
was only the first step. It was necessary also to procure the 
approval of the plan by schools, colleges, accrediting associa- 
tions, and state departments of education. 

On May 28th the Council called together representatives 
of the regional accrediting associations. After full explana- 
tion of the proposed plan and discussion of it, the following 
resolutions were unanimously approved: 


1. The educational program conducted by and through the Army In- 
stitute meets specific needs of men in the armed forces. 


2. The program is basically sound as an educational experience and 
is related to the levels of achievement of the individual. 


3. The procedure in the formulation and administration of both 


instructional and testing materials is in keeping with sound educational 
practice. 


At their subsequent annual meetings, all of the regional 
associations have approved the plan and recommended that 
their member institutions adopt the proposed policy. 

Further to facilitate the adoption of this plan, and with the 
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aid of the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Welfare and Re- 
creation, the Council has published 50,000 copies of a pam- 
phlet, Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. 
This pamphlet has been widely distributed through the co- 
operation of the regional associations and the state depart- 
ments of education. Also the Council procured the services 
of Thomas N. Barrows, president of Lawrence College, who 
has made three extensive trips and has met in small con- 
ferences with representatives of more than 300 colleges and 
universities. He has explained the plan in detail and suggested 
that faculties take official action to adopt the proposed plan 
as a definite policy. The Committee on Accrediting Proce- 
dures of the Council has also approved the plan and recom- 
mended that the professional organizations endorse it. 

The response on the part of the schools, colleges, and state 
departments of education to date has been most gratifying. 
One-fourth of the state departments of education have en- 
dorsed the plan and over 400 colleges and universities have 
officially approved it. 

As a result of these prompt actions in which the Council 
has taken a prominent part, two extremely important results 
have been achieved: first, men and women leaving schools and 
colleges for military service will be encouraged to make use of 
all educational opportunities provided through the armed 
forces and to return to educational institutions with full 
assurance that they will be given credit for all educational 
values acquired while in the armed services; and, second, 
educational institutions have established a sound basis for the 
granting of academic credit before the end of the war, when 
otherwise they might easily have been tempted to repeat the 
mistake of granting indiscriminate blanket credit, as was 
widely done following the First World War. 


POSTWAR PLANNING FOR EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
Three important developments with which the Council has 
been connected during this past year, all pointing toward 
plans for postwar educational adjustment, can be briefly sum- 
marized. 
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Last spring the Council called together a small informal 
group of persons, largely representative of government 
agencies, to consider plans for the educational adjustment 
that would be necessary for men in the armed forces when an 
armistice is signed. Thereafter the group met weekly 
throughout most of the summer as an independent committee. 
In early autumn its recommendations were transmitted to the 
National Resources Planning Board, with the suggestion that 
an official committee be appointed to carry forward delibera- 
tions in this very important field. 

Upon the request of the President, the National Resources 
Planning Board appointed the members of a committee known 
as the Postwar Conference, composed of representatives from 
the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Army, the Navy, Selective Service, the War Man- 
power Commission, the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation, and the National Resources Planning 
Board. Francis J. Brown of the Council staff is the repre- 
sentative of the Joint Army-Navy Committee on the con- 
ference. Floyd W. Reeves is chairman. It is expected that 
the conference will submit its report to the President in the 
early future. 

The second development is the appointment of the Armed 
Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel. When the President signed the bill lower- 
ing the selective service age to 18, he stated that it was his 
intention to appoint a committee of leading educators to 
develop plans for the educational readjustment of men 
whose education was interrupted by military service. Brig- 
adier General Frederick H. Osborn was made chairman of the 
committee. Other members are Rufus B. Harris, Young B. 
Smith, Dexter M. Keezer, Captain C. C. Baughman, U.S.N., 
and John W. Studebaker. Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, 
Education Branch, Special Services Division, War Depart- 
ment, and Lt. Commander Ralph A. Sentman, Educational 
Services Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, also met with the committee and are the designated 
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alternates of the War and Navy Departments, respectively. 

The committee has formed several subcommittees. Young 
B. Smith, chairman of the Subcommittee on Accreditation of 
Military Experience, has cordially considered the policies set 
forth in the Council’s statement entitled Sound Educational 
Credit for Military Experience. Rufus B. Harris, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Necessary Curricular Changes in 
Schools and Colleges, has accepted the assistance of a com- 
mittee recently appointed by the Council which has similar 
interests. 

This Council committee, T. R. McConnell, chairman, is the 
third development to which I referred earlier. The com- 
mittee has been set up under the auspices of the Committee on 
the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the active cooperation of the Association of 
American Colleges, which is naturally much interested in this 
matter. 

Dean McConnell’s committee is concerned with the pre- 
paration of a design for general education at the upper high 
school and junior college levels of instruction. The design 
has a two-fold purpose: (1) as a guide to the Armed Forces 
Institute in the development of its educational program dur- 
ing the war, and for the enormous program of education that 
will be necessary between the cessation of hostilities and the 
time the men are discharged from military service; and (2) 
to explore the problems of postwar education on the higher 
education level. The need for prompt action with respect to 
the first purpose is pressing. If it proves successful it will 
have obvious implications in helping to solve the important 
problems facing higher education after the war. 

Several weeks ago the committee met for a three-day con- 
ference with representatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. A general statement of the fields in general educa- 
tion which should be considered and a brief statement regard- 
ing each field have been prepared. A panel has been appointed 
for each subject-matter field to outline specific course objec- 
tives and general content. The reports of these panels were 
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considered by the entire committee at a meeting on April 30- 
May 1. It is anticipated that in cooperation with the Instruc- 
tional Materials Staff of the Armed Forces Institute, curricula 
will be available by early fall, which will serve as a pattern for 
the general education program within the armed forces, and 
which should have, as I stated earlier, very important implica- 
tions for college education in the postwar period. 


III. CoMMIssiIONs AND COMMITTEES 


Every year in preparing this report, | am faced with the 
dilemma of describing adequately the purposes, operation, and 
results of the work of our many commissions and committees 
without incurring the wrath of the paper division of the WPB. 
Since these divisions of the Council deal with such varied prob- 
lems, there is no brief or simple procedure for recording 
adequately their contributions. 

Whenever I endeavor to write or talk about the Council, 
I am impressed anew with the amazing amount of wisdom, 
energy, and time which are given each year to its efforts. The 
men and women who serve on our committees donate services 
which would cost us thousands of dollars if we tried to pur- 
chase their assistance. I should, therefore, like to reiterate 
my personal indebtedness to all of them for making possible 
what the Council has accomplished. 

Since the Council did not issue a new edition of our History 
and Activities pamphlet last fall, I shall try to report in the 
following section upon the scope of the work of these several 
commissions and committees. 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in American Educa- 
tion was set up in 1930 for the purpose of identifying and 
planning for the solution of those problems in American 
education which seemed most in need of attention. The mem- 
bership of the committee has been uniformly drawn from the 
leaders of educational thought and the committee has to its 
credit a long list of fundamental educational problems to 
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which it has given extended attention. In many instances the 
committee has proposed studies and activities which fortu- 
nately have been financed and carried on by special committees 
or commissions, set up under the auspices of the Council, as 
for example, the American Youth Commission, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, the Motion Picture Project, the 
Cooperative Study in General Education, and many smaller 
enterprises. 

During the past year the subjects to which the committee 
has given extended consideration are as follows: the relation 
of education, particularly the institutions of higher education, 
to the war effort; encouragement to and organization of edu- 
cational research; the role of education in international affairs; 
“whither higher education?” after the war; the financing of 
higher education; general education; and the relations of the 
federal government to education. 

The projects and studies established under the auspices of 
the Council are free and are expected to reach such conclusions 
as they wish on the basis of their studies. Naturally they 
report regularly on budgets and other routine matters to the 
Executive Committee, which is by the constitution the final 
authority of the Council between regular or special meetings 
of the Council. It has, however, seemed appropriate to re- 
quest committees or commissions to report to the Problems 
and Plans Committee from time to time, in order that this 
committee may review the progress which is being made and 
in order that it may offer such suggestions, formal or informal, 
as it wishes to make. The committee has thus maintained a 
kind of general oversight of the major Council studies and 
activities. 

Although the committee has thus identified problems, 
carried on exploratory studies, and made plans for their 
solution through the operations of committees and commis- 
sions set up for these respective purposes, it has not taken 
upon itself the solution of problems. Obviously the com- 
mittee cannot undertake long-term nor extensive researches 
without assuming functions which have hitherto been assigned 
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to special committees or commissions. Furthermore, if it 
were to do so it would doubtless neglect its original function 
of making plans for the study and solution of fundamental 
problems in American education as they present themselves 
in the course of events. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered that in many 
areas of education extensive researches have already been 
undertaken. Moreover, the results of these studies must in- 
evitably be added up or interpreted through the processes of 
individual or group thought and evaluation. However, some 
educational philosophers have a tendency to question the ex- 
tent to which educational policy can be founded on quantitative 
researches. In any case, the development of educational policy 
is certainly worthy of more intensive consideration by com- 
petent individuals and groups of individuals than has ever 
been given to it in this country. I wish, therefore, to renew 
the recommendation, which I have several times made, that 
the Problems and Plans Committee add to its responsibilities 
the function of making timely pronouncements on educational 
policies, particularly in areas of education which do not appear 
to require further extended research. 

Naturally, in implementing this recommendation there are 
certain practical difficulties to overcome. The Educational 
Policies Commission, which has an excellent record in this field 
of activity, has two members of the staff who spend the major 
portion of their time in the preparation of documents which 
are used as a basis for discussion and later pronouncement. 
The Council has only four members of the regular staff and 
their time has been fully occupied with supervising and follow- 
ing up on the work of a number of committees and commis- 
sions, developing and getting under way new projects, editorial 
duties, business management responsibilities, contacts with 
various divisions of the federal government, organizing con- 
ferences, and attendance at various educational meetings. To 
undertake the new responsibility of making pronouncements 
on educational policy it would be necessary for the Problems 
and Plans Committee to have the services of at least one 
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competent full-time person who would be responsible for pre- 
paring materials for the committee’s consideration. I hope 
that a way may be found to provide the committee with such 
assistance in the early future. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


The adaptation to the war situation which we have made 
in our evaluation activities indicates the general attitude 
which the Council has taken toward many of its important 
projects during the past year. This process of adjustment is 
based on the principles that (1) the Council will make avail- 
able to the government everything which it has that will 
aid the war effort, including staff members for war assign- 
ments; and (2) the Council will endeavor to maintain those 
researches and services which promise increased effectiveness 
in the work of educational institutions. In total war, no 
agency can properly do less than the first; but, at the same 
time, we believe that our responsibility also includes the 
second. 

In many respects the easiest way in these difficult days would 
be to give up all our work except that which relates directly 
to the prosecution of the war. This, I am convinced, would 
be short-sighted patriotism. If education is vital to demo- 
cratic life, then we must continue, within the limits of our re- 
sources, to study those problems and to carry on those services 
which promise better educational practices today and to- 
morrow. 

Raymond B. Fosdick has ably stated the problem in the 
1942 report of the Rockefeller Foundation when he says: 

Our schools, our colleges and universities and all the institutions and 
individuals concerned with the quest for a rational life among men have 
a dual responsibility in these stern days. We must of necessity serve 
the war effort, for there is no future for what we most desire in a 
world dominated by fascism. But we have a responsibility equally com- 
pelling to preserve the treasures of the spirit which we hold in trust 
from the past for the benefit of the generations to come. There must 
be no broken link in the chain, no flaw in the title deeds by which what 
we most cherish is transferred to the future. 
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The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, under the 
chairmanship of the late Herbert E. Hawkes, has one of the 
longest and most fruitful records of any of the Council’s com- 
mittees. In the death of Dean Hawkes the Council loses a 
friend who has supported its work for more than twenty years. 
It has always been a particular source of satisfaction to me 
that the Council, through the work of Dean Hawkes’ commit- 
tee, has been able to develop and to furnish to schools and 
colleges tests and other guidance tools which have been widely 
used. Although we in education have not always been able to 
take full advantage of all that we know about the diagnosis 
of the aptitude and ability of the individual, it is heartening to 
see that the armed forces have turned to the researches of 
education for guidance in the difficult personnel problems 
which face them. Out of the tremendous classification 
laboratory of the Army and Navy, educational institutions 
should learn much that will help us to use these tools more 
intelligently. 

As I have just said, the work of the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance is a happy illustration of our adaptation 
to the war. All of our testing resources have been made 
available to the armed forces and to other government depart- 
ments. In some cases, tests already completed have been 
used; in others, test items in our files have been made avail- 
able. We have undertaken the production of certain new 
materials under contract; we have organized testing pro- 
grams; scored and interpreted results. Many of our pro- 
fessional staff have been loaned to governmental programs. 
Some have been commissioned; others serve as civilians. We 
are proud of the contribution which they have rendered. 

We are, nevertheless, continuing those numerous activities 
which relate to civilian education. In some cases it has been 
necessary to carry on these operations with skeleton staffs, but 
the essential framework has been kept and we will be ready 
to build up our program in educational evaluation to maximum 
effectiveness when peace comes. 

The Council is continuing to produce new forms of the 
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psychological examinations prepared by Dr. and Mrs. 
Thurstone. These tests are needed not only for students who 
are not in the military service, but they also should help those 
institutions with armed service contracts to compare these new 
students with their normal student body. During the past 
year we have distributed approximately 125,000 sets of the 
new battery by the Thurstones, The Chicago Tests of Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities. Arrangements have recently been 
made for another publisher to distribute a simplified edition 
of this important battery. In addition, this publisher will 
issue a short form of the Council’s psychological examina- 
tion as a Test of Mental Alertness, especially arranged for 
business and industrial purposes. These contracts represent 
a change in Council policy relative to the distribution of tests. 
The Council is not a commercial organization and it does not 
wish to develop a sales organization which can reach per- 
sonally the many individuals and organizations who are in- 
terested in good evaluation materials. We will maintain the 
copyright and will have the right to withdraw the tests when 
they are obsolete. We shall, of course, continue to distribute 
tests ourselves. 

The Cooperative Test Service has issued a number of new 
tests during the year. Since test production of the last two 
years gives us a very good catalogue of current materials, the 
number of new tests has been somewhat reduced. The 
demand for these achievement tests continues to be active; in 
fact, substantially better than we had predicted. The Co- 
operative Test Service has completed an important set of 
aeronautics tests made possible by a special grant. At the 
request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, tests will be 
made available for high school students in aerodynamics and 
aircraft, navigation, meteorology, aircraft engines, radio and 
communications, and civil air regulations. 

Special zrrangements are now being made for the Coopera- 
tive Test Service to distribute the series of tests being pro- 
duced for the United States Armed Forces Institute. Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago has been asked to 
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prepare a battery of approximately 150 tests to be used for 
the purpose of crediting the educational experiences which 
men and women obtain in the armed services. It seems likely 
that these examinations will also have substantial usefulness 
in later peacetime evaluation programs. 

About 1,900 candidates were tested by the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations in March. With the short- 
age of teachers this record is a tribute to the work of Superin- 
tendent A. J. Stoddard, chairman, his committee, and the staff. 
Because we now have three complete forms of the secret 
examinations, only certain parts of the battery were con- 
structed this year. 

Eugene R. Smith and his Subcommittee on the Revision of 
the Cumulative Record Form have now completed new cards 
for secondary and college students. A similar form for 
elementary school students is the next assignment which the 
group is undertaking. 

As this brief accounting shows, the Council has tried in 
every way to make available for the war effort the results of 
its measurement and guidance activities. At the same time, we 
continue to carry forward those services which help schools 
and colleges to evaluate the individual student’s capabilities 
and to assist them in his guidance. This program seems to 
me to be both sound and promising. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


As forecast last year, the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, of which E. S. Evenden is chairman and Karl W. 
Bigelow is director, during the year 1942-43 reduced its field 
contacts and gave an increasing measure of its energy to steps 
in the direction of sharing what it has learned with others. 
This was the natural consequence of the approach of the date 
set for the conclusion of its program, now, as a result of an 
extension of time granted by the General Education Board, 
expected to occur about the middle of 1944. 

The three-year cooperative study of teacher education, in 
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which twenty collegiate institutions and fourteen school 
systems or groups of systems—representing a total of fifty 
separate units—had participated, was officially brought to a 
close in June 1942. However, the field program of the 
Commission in relation to certain states continued. More- 
over, new opportunities to cooperate with national associa- 
tions concerned with the education of teachers developed and 
were embraced. The Commission has been increasingly con- 
cerned not only with the preparation of reports describing its 
experiences and setting forth its conclusions, but also with 
encouraging permanent bodies of various sorts to take over 
and carry on certain responsibilities that it has temporarily 
been privileged to perform. 

Naturally the plans and activities not only of the Com- 
mission but also of the many individuals and groups with 
which it has been associated have been affected by war cir- 
cumstances. Fortunately flexibility and intelligent adjustment 
to changing reality has been emphasized from the outset of 
the Commission’s work. In a sense, then, the war offered 
a test of those rational group procedures that had been en- 
couraged. Certainly the Commission has had no sense that 
its program and plans have been disrupted. 


Activities of Commission and Staff 


The Commission on Teacher Education held two regular 
meetings during the year under review. On both occasions 
the main business had to do with publication plans. Work 
was carried forward on the first of two projected reports 
which will be issued in the Commission’s own name. This 
particular volume, which considers the kind of teachers called 
for by school suitable to our times, will be ready for publica- 
tion shortly. The Commission also approved plans for the 
preparation of staff reports. In connection with its June 
meeting, the Commission had the privilege of a day’s joint 
conference with the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Associa- 
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tion of School Administrators. Problems of shared concern, 
particularly those growing out of war conditions, were dis- 
cussed. 

Until the summer of 1942 all members of the staff con- 
tinued to perform the duties assigned in connection with the 
Commission’s various field projects. Since then, major atten- 
tion has been given to the drafting of reports, details of the 
plans for which will be given later on. 

While the Commission itself did not sponsor any workshop 
activities during the summer of 1942, ten of the collegiate 
institutions, four of the public school systems, and two of the 
state programs with which it has been associated did conduct 


workshops. Members of the Commission staff participated 
in several of these. 


The Cooperative Study of Teacher Education 


As has already been pointed out, the cooperative study 
came to a close in June 1942. Prior to that time the Com- 
mission continued to provide the associated colleges, univer- 
sities, and school systems with services according to previously 
established patterns. Consultants were made available, con- 
ferences financed, key persons enabled to share in the activities 
of the collaboration center on child development at Chicago 
and to travel for special purposes. During the summer ex- 
tensive reports of their three years’ experience in the study 
were received from the participating units. These are now 
being used as the major basis for the volumes being prepared 
for publication by Commission staff members. The projects 
initiated during the study by its several members were not, 
in general, set up with a time limit coinciding with the date of 
formal conclusion of the cooperative enterprise; they were, 
ordinarily, aspects of the on-going process of institutional 
self-improvement. It is, therefore, gratifying to be able to 
report that there is ample evidence for believing that these 
local projects are continuing development within such special 
restrictions as the war has imposed. 
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The Commission’s activity in support of certain statewide 
programs for the improvement of teacher education has con- 
tinued throughout the past year, being scheduled for conclu- 
sion in June 1943. The larger enterprises in Georgia, 
Michigan, and New York will first be considered. 

Wartime conditions have influenced, but not slowed up, 
the Georgia program. Progress has been due in part to the 
cumulative effect of clinics and workshops held during the 
school year of 1941-42 and the following summer and in part 
to the development of closer working relations between those 
responsible for the study and the personnel of the state de- 
partment of education, including the persons in charge of 
special wartime programs. Members of the statewide spon- 
soring committee for the study were drafted to serve as the 
nucleus of Georgia’s Wartime Education Commission. Per- 
sons appointed to the direction of special tasks by this body 
were often individuals who had participated in earlier 
activities of the study. The net effect was to join the teacher 
education effort quite directly with wartime considerations. 

A number of summer workshops were sponsored by the 
Georgia committee in 1942. That held at Emory University 
for principals and supervisors was attended by sixty-five 
persons with direct responsibility for inservice programs. It 
led naturally to planning conferences of the educational forces 
of individual schools. There were nine of these cooperative 
efforts, distributed over the state so as to permit the maximum 
utilization of certain college faculty members who had met in 
the early fall with the state coordinator. The Emory workshop 
was also followed by three local workshops for the rural and 
town teachers of certain counties. The most widely attended 
of these extended over a four-week period and attracted 
some ninety persons. Though various colleges shared the spon- 
sorship in each instance the tentative plans were drawn up at 
the Emory workshop and staff members were drawn in part 
from among its participants and consultants. A workshop 
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for Negro principals was held at Atlanta University at the 
same time as that at Emory was in progress, which made 
possible some sharing of staff resources. There were forty- 
three persons in attendance. 

Since the summer there has been a growing interest in the 
training of Georgia teachers for war services. This has been 
directed in the main to the inservice group and has been 
combined with the extension of college services. It it ex- 
pected to culminate in a series of special courses and workshop 
opportunities in the summer of 1943. New procedures in 
recruitment and brief refresher courses are in the offing to 
help meet the teacher shortage. Plans are also in prepara- 
tion for resuming year-long apprentice programs for the train- 
ing of county supervisors. The principals’ workshop initiated 
in 1942 is to be an annual feature, according to present hopes; 
in 1943 the emphasis is to be broadened to include many of 
the wartime tasks in teaching that now engage the attention of 
education. 

The Michigan study of teacher education has followed 
three general lines in 1942-43. First, there has been a re- 
newed effort to interest the teacher-educating institutions in 
the problems of the public schools of their vicinity. The full 
development of each institution as a service center for the 
schools was naturally conditioned by the support available 
from active teachers. This, in turn, could be gained only 
as such persons had a share in the original plans and as expres- 
sion was given to needs not always recognized in the tradi- 
tional forms of institutional service. Emphasis was accord- 
ingly shifted from statewide conferences, such as characterized 
the earlier years of the study, to a series of regional con- 
ferences near the major centers for preparing teachers. The 
themes of these conferences emphasized those areas of activity 
which could be mutually profitable to the school people and 
the college staffs. Some were focused on the informal study 
of children in the schools that had been selected as demonstra- 
tion or observation laboratories; some sought to define the 
chief concerns that should characterize the inservice education 
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of teachers in given localities; and some tried to develop a 
program for facilitating and enriching the teaching and prac- 
tice of health standards. 

Second, the earlier interest in Michigan in improving the 
preservice education of teachers has continued. Efforts in 
this area have been comprehensive; there has been little or 
no specialization or working from a given focus of interest. 
Yet the contemplated changes and those already in effect may 
be classified under four heads: (1) integrated professional 
years or course sequences, (2) student internships for teach- 
ing under actual field conditions, (3) laboratory experiences 
for the study of children, and (4) the fusion of direct experi- 
ence and theory in the training of elementary teachers. The 
generous provision of consultant service has helped to keep 
institutions at work on these problems. This activity has 
been supplemented by a little interinstitutional visiting and 
the publication of very interesting progress reports in the 
monthly newsletter sponsored by the study, Michigan Teacher 
Education Topics. 

The third general line of endeavor in Michigan may be 
described as experimentation with a substitute for committee 
deliberations and reports. Experience with statewide com- 
mittees has created misgivings about the economy of using this 
type of cooperation for certain purposes: for instance, it has 
taken unusual leadership to produce publishable materials of 
much value without a great many meetings. Accordingly, 
topics that seemed to warrant consideration for the benefit of 
all concerned have been assigned to single individuals for 
treatment. These individuals have been free to set up 
advisory arrangements for themselves, usually with persons 
within their immediate reach, and have been given travel 
budgets for the purpose of studying the best relevant practice 
in the state. Each has assumed responsibility for preparing 
a provocative report; plans have been made for a wide distri- 
bution of the results in written form and for oral hearings 
with more limited audiences. Among the projects of this 
sort that are well under way are those on the preparation of 
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teachers of adult education, the re-education of teachers re- 
turning to service, correspondence study, planning summer 
sessions, preparing teachers in human growth and develop- 
ment, techniques for recording professional progress and com- 
petence for use in granting permanent certificates, and the 
replacement of men teachers withdrawn for war service. 

The year’s activities in upstate New York have focused on 
criteria of teacher education. The committee in charge of 
the study there early became interested in formulating certain 
goals or standards to serve as a guide for self-initiated evalua- 
tion by the several cooperating institutions, as distinguished 
from formal requirements imposed from outside. The matter 
was thoroughly discussed at committee meetings and con- 
ferences of administrative officers during 1941-42. As a re- 
sult and at the request of two committees (respectively on 
teacher education and higher education) of the board of re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, a state- 
ment was drawn up and published in September 1942 under 
the title, Criteria for Teacher Education. It was officially 
adopted by the state department of education at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

The document is built around four comprehensive areas 
covering: (1) studies of child and adolescent growth and 
development, (2) studies of society and the community, (3) 
general education and subject-matter fields, and (4) profes- 
sional education including selection for the profession. The 
first and fourth of these areas, along with reading, writing, 
and speaking English, were centers of interest at the summer 
workshop held for four weeks at the Albany State Teachers 
College. As in 1941, financial support for this venture was 
shared in by the Albany institution, Cornell University, 
Syracuse University, the New York state committee, and the 
Commission. There were sixty-eight regular and eleven part- 
time attendants, mostly representatives of liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and universities. Seven persons, how- 
ever, came from the public schools. 

In the late fall of 1942 those in charge of the New York 
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tate study arranged for a panel of four educators to visit 
each of the twenty-five upstate colleges and universities that 
prepare teachers of academic subjects in high school. The 
purposes of the visits were to interpret and stimulate further 
interest in the Criteria, and to assemble impressions and in- 
formation for the guidance of the state department of edu- 
cation. The panel was made up of E. S. Evenden (chair- 
man), professor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and chairman of the Commission on Teacher 
Education; Gordon W. Blackwell, research associate at the 
institute for Research in Social Sciences, University of North 
Carolina; Vivian Edmiston, specialist in evaluation on the New 
York state study staff; and Charles C. Fries, professor of 
English, University of Michigan. 

Members of the panel usually spent a full day at each in- 
stitution visited. After conferring as a group, first with the 
administrative officers and then, more in detail, with the per- 
sons responsible for the program in teacher education, the 
several visitors spent the bulk of their time talking individ- 
ually with those professors and officers whose work had a 
bearing on that aspect of the Criteria that had been as- 
signed to each. Time was usually available for a rapid in- 
spection of equipment and facilities. An indispensable part 
cf the program was the thorough-going pooling of impressions 
and information, in the case of each institution, by the four 
members of the panel. A general report is to be circulated 
and will serve as the basis for deliberation at the study’s 
concluding conference, June 14-19, 1943. 

For several years the Commission has been interested in 
the work of the Statewide Committee on Teacher Education 
in Colorado, a body representing all teacher-educating inter- 
ests of the state. In 1940 and 1941, state and local confer- 
ences led to the identification of a number of problem areas, 
related to the preparation of teachers and other educational 
personnel and to their continued growth in service, and felt 
to be of particularly pressing importance in Colorado at the 
present time. In 1942 and on into 1943, special attention 
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was given to one of these areas, that having to do with help- 
ing teachers to work effectively with their communities. Nine 
study centers were established for this purpose in various 
parts of the state, each involving a college or university and 
the public schools of its vicinity. Leadership was shared, in 
each case, by college and school representatives. 

In most of these Colorado centers plans have been devel- 
oped for an active program in community understanding and 
community relations. All were visited for two or three days 
each in November 1942 by Morris R. Mitchell, on leave of 
absence from the Florence (Alabama) State Teachers Col- 
lege to serve as consultant to the Regional Resources Planning 
Board maintained by the federal government in the district 
including Colorado. 

The Florida program with which the Commission has been 
concerned is sponsored by a representative State Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education and Certification. It has 
served chiefly as adviser to the director of the division of 
instruction and his associates in the state department of edu- 
cation. This division has been responsible for relating the 
preparation and certification of teachers to the curricular 
practices developing in the public schools. Because of this 
association of tasks, too commonly separated in state depart- 
ment organization, the Florida program has addressed itself 
to problems in teacher education regardless of where they 
originate; it has not been committed to working largely at 
the preservice level. 

The original effort of the Florida study was to extend the 
practice of full-time student teaching under actual school con- 
ditions. This arrangement has now become standard in half 
of the teacher-educating institutions of the state. In others 
it is accepted as an alternative to practice teaching in the 
campus school or local public schools under a more restricted 
schedule. Emphasis has been placed from the beginning on 
close affiliation between those who work in the schools and 
those who recruit, educate, and place new entrants into the 
profession. Classroom teachers have taken a leading part in 
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developments. To keep the project alive and growing, con- 
siderable numbers of such teachers have met annually, since 
1940, with the institutional forces in two-day working con- 
ferences. The result has been an increasing general aware- 
ness of the importance of preinternship training as it affects 
the work of directing or supervising teachers. 

The success of this association of preservice and inservice 
interests probably accounts for the early concern of the Ad- 
visory Committee with issues raised by the national emer- 
gency. Of the states with which the Commission has been 
affliated, Florida was the first to attempt a cooperative solu- 
tion of problems related to the war effort. There are nu- 
merous naval schools and training units in the state, to which 
high school seniors and former graduates seek admission. By 
the spring of 1942 it became increasingly clear that the prep- 
aration in mathematics of these candidates left much to be 
desired. So a conference of mathematics teachers, including 
a number of college teachers of science and engineering, was 
called to discuss the situation. As a result, a special senior 
course in mathematics essential for the war effort was recom- 
mended to be required of all boys who were not completing 
the usual three-year sequence in this subject. Eight members 
of the conference met subsequently at the curriculum labora- 
tory of the University of Florida, where they spent several 
weeks developing resources materials for teachers of the 
proposed new course. Two publications resulted. The first 
was a well-illustrated, 375-page text for use in the course; 
the second—a briefer pamphlet—was prepared to furnish 
teachers with a background for understanding the problems 
in the text dealing with navigation, map projection, map in- 
terpretation, vectors, and the like. Each was distributed as 
a bulletin in the Florida curriculum series. 

Current plans for the Florida program include the con- 
tinuing study and improvement of college programs related 
to student internship, revision of courses in mathematics and 
science for the earlier years of high school, the liberalizing 
of certification regulations to permit greater freedom in the 
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teacher-educating institutions, and the extension of field efforts 
and other college adjustments to meet the growing need for 
improving the education of former teachers now returning 
to active service. 

The focus of the state study in West Virginia has been the 
development of a single curriculum for the preparation of 
elementary and secondary school teachers. The original im- 
petus came from the public school teachers and from admin- 
istrators in both the schools and colleges. The existing pro- 
grams of teacher education were considered wasteful because 
of overlap, and also inflexible and overspecialized. The state 
director of teacher education and certification, who was in 
close touch with the situation, developed plans for a single 
curriculum at the Commission’s workshop on teacher educa- 
tion in the summer of 1940. The response to her thinking 
was so immediate and favorable in West Virginia that, early 
in 1941 and with the endorsement of the leading educational 
interests of the state, a bill was passed by the legislature 
authorizing a certificate that would be valid in both the ele- 
mentary grades and high school. 

The next concern was to work out in broad outline the 
preparation needed to secure this new West Virginia certifi- 
cate. The first step was a two-day planning conference in 
May 1941, which led to the appointment of a sponsoring com- 
mittee for the needed study on which all teacher-educating 
interests of the state were represented. ‘This committee has 
met since September 1941 at the rate of four times a year. 
The plan agreed upon was that of local study supplemented 
by interinstitutional conference. Outside consultants were 
asked to visit individual colleges, to locate the persons in each 
who were best qualified to work on a particular problem, and 
to bring people together on a statewide basis to discuss given 
aspects of the developing curriculum. 

Prospectuses of course sequences were thus drawn up in 
very general form by subcommittees on which no more than a 
single member of the central sponsoring committee ordinarily 
served. The strategy, in West Virginia, was to include as many 
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local educators as possible in active participation. The num- 
ber of hours to be assigned to each major aspect of the curri- 
culum was agreed upon by the sponsoring committee. Re- 
ports of the subcommittees were brought to the central body 
for thorough discussion and frequently referred back for 
revision or further study. Outstanding progress was made, 
especially in the areas of English and professional education, 
including child behavior. 

No attempt was ever contemplated to develop detailed 
syllabi for every college to take over uncritically or without 
adjustment to local conditions. Rather, the purpose was to 
provide suggestions for the scope and major emphases which 
might desirably characterize the single curriculum. As agreed 
upon and partially installed in 1941-42, this new curriculum 
calls for English (18 hours), social studies (17-18 hours), 
professional education and child study (20 hours), science 
(16 hours), health and physical education (8 hours), music 
(6 hours), and art (6 hours) ; the total exclusive of teaching 
fields and electives is thus 91-92 hours. 

The present status of the single curriculum in West Vir- 
ginia is complicated by the same disruptions that are affecting 
the educational world as a whole. The sponsoring committee 
is still meeting, however, and interinstitutional study confer- 
ences are still being held. Perhaps as significant as anything 
connected with this program has been the degree to which the 
colleges of West Virginia have been stirred to analyze and re- 
think their offerings in teacher education—even in those cases 
when the single curriculum itself has not been accepted or only 
timidly introduced. 

Upon the conclusion of its field program of association 
with statewide studies the Commission plans to prepare a re- 
port for publication describing these experiences in some de- 
tail and embodying its own conclusions. Already, however, 
certain tentative statements can be made. It seems evident 
that a great deal of cooperative planning and action has taken 
place; that individuals, groups, and institutions in given states 
have come to understand each other better and have benefited 
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from close association; that valuable experimentation along a 
variety of lines has resulted. No two states have followed 
precisely the same pattern of development: while there are 
many common problems of teacher education they have ex- 
pressed themselves differently in different commonwealths, 
and the same ones have not pressed for immediate attack in 
all places. The Commission is satisfied that its policy of 
decentralization with respect to its statewide program was 
wise, that an effort to secure uniformity would have been a 
serious mistake. Nevertheless, it is also of the opinion that 
experience is demonstrating that there are certain phases of 
programs of teacher education that are particularly suscep- 
tible of successful attack on a cooperative statewide basis, as 
well as certain ways of working together that are especially 
effective. Although the state programs are fully autonomous, 
many similarities are readily to be discerned. The full report 
and analysis of these programs which the Commission expects 
to publish will, it is consequently expected, be both stimulat- 
ing and helpful to other states ready to experiment with co- 
operative procedures. 


Specialized Services of the Commission 


The Commission’s service division on evaluation continued 
its usual services to colleges and school systems in the co- 
operative study of teacher education until that study came to 
a close; in a few cases, where major changes were being 
planned or initiated, services were extended somewhat beyond 
that time. During the year the division has also served as a 
clearinghouse for questions about evaluation in teacher educa- 
tion, and has provided consultants for work conferences of 
several national organizations. Since July, however, major 
energy has gone into the preparation of a handbook covering 
evaluative procedures in teacher education at the preservice 
and inservice levels, to be published by the Commission. 

The division on child development and teacher personnel 
also continued its field services in connection with the co- 
operative study through June 1942, and, in the case of one 
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institution, somewhat beyond. Throughout the whole year 
consultant aid to the Florida and West Virginia programs 
was provided. The second group of participants in the col- 
laboration center at the University of Chicago completed 
their year’s work last June. Although collaborators have not 
been in residence during the present college year, the re- 
sources of the center have been continuously made use of by 
many individuals and groups. The University of Chicago is 
taking increasing responsibility for operation of the center. 

During the summer of 1942 the University took full re- 
sponsibility for continuing the workshop on human develop- 
ment and education in the direction of which the Commission 
had previously shared. Commission staff members, however, 
served on the workshop faculty and the Commission enabled 
twenty-four representatives of colleges, school systems, and 
states, with which it had been affliated, to attend. Fifty-one 
persons from more than fifteen states were present. The 
division also cooperated with the University and with the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
NEA in planning and operating a two weeks’ conference on 
human development and education held at Chicago near the 
close of the summer. This conference also attracted fifty-one 
participants. Eighteen states were represented. This confer- 
ence, as well as the larger workshop, will be repeated in the 
summer of 1943. 

During the year the various digests, summaries, outlines, 
bibliographies, and other work materials prepared at the col- 
laboration center have continued to be in considerable de- 
mand, a total of about 3,000 items having been distributed. 
Meanwhile, the staff of the division has been giving increas- 
ing attention to the drafting of several reports to be pub- 
lished by the Commission. The most ambitious of these, and 
therefore the one which is least likely to be ready for the 
printer soon, will be an attempt to state the major concepts 
about human development and behavior fundamental to an 
understanding of the task of growing up in our culture. This 
volume, designed for use by teachers of teachers, will be an 
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outgrowth of the activities at the collaboration center during 
the past several years. A report intended to be of help to 
classroom teachers who are seeking a better understanding 
of children with whom they are working is closer to comple- 
tion. It is being written in cooperation with representatives 
of one of the school systems with which the Commission has 
been cooperating and will be an outgrowth of practical experi- 
mentation. Other publications are also being considered by 
the division. 

The workshop advisory service was discontinued as a sepa- 
rate division in the summer of 1942. Up to that time it 
continued to advise universities, colleges, school systems, and 
a variety of national organizations. Service on a more modest 
scale continues to be provided. The Commission feels justi- 
fied in believing that it has been able to make substantial 
contributions to the critical study of workshop problems and 
to the development of tested workshop techniques. 


Relations with Other Organizations and Agencies 


An enterprise of particular importance with which the 
Commission was associated during the past year was the 
School for Executives held by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges at Clear Lake, Michigan, June 15-26, 
1942. This two-week working conference was attended by 
eighty-six teachers college presidents from thirty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia. Charles W. Hunt, a member 
of the Commission, as well as secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, was one of the committee 
which, over a period of many months, planned and, later, 
supervised the conference, and two members of the Commis- 
sion staff met by invitation with this group. Virtually every 
member of the Commission staff as well as several members 
of the Commission itself, served among the twenty-five con- 
sultants who were present. By common consent, the occasion 
was one of great significance in the development of the Asso- 
ciation. It demonstrated anew the great value, to persons 
with common problems, of extended meetings in a friendly 
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and informal atmosphere where plenty of opportunity is pro- 
vided for the free exchange of experiences and the vigorous 
examination of major issues. 

Several other relationships mentioned in last year’s report 
continued into the period now being considered. Additional 
services to the United States Office of Education in connec- 
tion with the teacher shortage problem have been possible. 
The Commission staff has provided further counsel and in- 
formal aid to the leaders of the Cooperative Negro College 
Study. Mention has already been made of continued coopera- 
tion with the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association. Contacts 
with the North Central Association Study of Teacher Edu- 
cation in liberal arts colleges have also been maintained. 
Finally, the relationships existing between the Commission 
and a group of national educational organizations concerned 
with problems of teacher education resulted, during the pe- 
riod under review, in the formal establishment of a Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Since the new organi- 
zation subsequently sought and received special recognition by 
the American Council on Education it will be separately 
treated later in this report. 


Publications 


As already noted, the major activity of the staff during 
the past year has been the preparation of manuscripts based 
in large measure on the final reports received from the col- 
legiate institutions and school systems that participated in the 
cooperative study of teacher education. In addition to the 
handbook on evaluation and the reports from the division on 
child development and teacher personnel already noted, two 
volumes are currently being developed. One of these will 
describe and interpret the innovations undertaken in the 
twenty colleges that took part in the cooperative study; the 
other will similarly report the efforts made by the fourteen 
school systems to improve the effectiveness of their teachers. 
Reports from the field have also furnished most of the mate- 
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rial for the ten issues in 1942-43 of the Commission’s monthly 
Newsletter. Since this publication reaches an audience of 
some 7,500 it can be claimed that much has already been 
started in the way of sharing the values of the cooperative 
study with the rest of the educational world. 

In June 1942 the Commission published a vigorous state- 
ment regarding the shortage of teachers, at that time already 
reaching critical proportions. In brief pamphlet form, and 
entitled This War and the Teacher, over 150,000 copies of 
this statement have been distributed. It has also been reprinted 
in Education for Victory, published by the United States Of- 
fice of Education, and elsewhere has been quoted from widely. 
A more extensive treatment of the same problem, and of 
others related to it, was brought out in July by the Commis- 
sion in the form of a book by its chairman, E. S. Evenden, 
under the title, Teacher Education in a Democracy at War. 
Publication of The School for Executives, a report of the con- 
ference of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
already mentioned, occurred in September. Toward Com- 
munity Understanding, a report of the special study made for 
the Commission by Gordon W. Blackwell and described in 
my last annual report, is scheduled to appear late in May. 
Preparation of the report of the study made by Ray Faulkner 
on the effects of the art programs at certain summer work- 
shops sponsored by the Commission (also described last year) 
is nearing completion. 

During the year several of the colleges and school systems 
with which the Commission has been associated published 
statements more or less extensively dealing with activities en- 
gaged in during the period of their participation in the co- 
operative study of teacher education. Among these may be 
mentioned: The Evolving Practicum (1942), a bulletin pre- 
pared by a representative faculty group at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Newark; and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Cooperative Program for the Pre-service Education 


Teachers (1943), by E. S. Evenden and R. F. Butts. Men- 
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tion has already been made of Criteria for Teacher Education 
published by the study in upstate New York. 

The Commission assisted a joint committee of the faculty 
of Harvard College and of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education in the publication, in 1942, of a report on The 
Training of Secondary School Teachers, especially with refer- 
ence to English. The University of Nebraska has just issued 
(March 1943) a printed version of The Case of Mickey 
Murphy, by W. R. Baller, the original edition of which was 
developed at the Commission’s collaboration center in child 
development. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


When the creation of a Commission on Teacher Education 
was being contemplated, the American Council on Education 
sought the advice and support of a number of leading educa- 
tional associations. Subsequently these and others accustomed 
to meeting each year in conjunction with the convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators undertook 
co-sponsorship, with the Commission, of an Annual Joint Con- 
ference on Teacher Education, the sixth of which would have 
been held in 1943 had the usual February meetings not been 
cancelled on request of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
The group has also made a practice of cooperating in the 
publication of a special directory of all events relating to 
teacher education occurring in connection with these same 
meetings. 

As the life of the Commission, which has taken the lead in 
planning and financing these joint activities, approached an 
end, the hope was repeatedly expressed that means might be 
found for continuing cooperation among the organizations in 
question. In response to this demand, and as a result of special 
action taken at Atlantic City in February 1941, a joint com- 
mittee was appointed which met in Washington during May 
of the same year. Preliminary plans for a permanent organi- 
zation were then laid down and subcommittees created with 
responsibility for developing details. The Council on Co- 
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operation in Teacher Education eventually came into formal 
being in San Francisco in February 1942. 

At a spring meeting in May 1942 the delegates to the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation developed and approved six principles for 
the guidance of the new organization, as follows: 


1. The function of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion should be primarily to make proposals for the improvement of 
teaching service through improving the preparation, placement, super- 
vision, and the continuing professional growth of teachers in the United 
States, which proposals are to be submitted to the member organizations 
for approval and appropriate action. 

2. The Council should have as one of its principal concerns the co- 
ordination of the professional resources of its member organizations to 
the ends of avoiding useless duplication of effort, getting needed changes 
started more expeditiously, promoting clearer understanding of common 
objectives, and developing a closer rapport with the supporting public. 

3. The Council should confine its efforts as closely as possible to the 
educational problems directly related to teachers and teaching, realizing, 
of course, that teachers affect and are affected by all other elements in 
the school situation. 

4. The Council should give the major part of its attention to the 
long-term type of problem—those difficulties that will in varying forms 
be most likely to continue for a period of years. Such problems will 
lend themselves best to the time sequence of meetings of the Council. 
However, this should not be interpreted as preventing recommended 
action on emergency problems at any time. 

5. The Council’s recommendations to its member organizations 
should constitute the extent of its legislative authority. 

6. The first proposals of the Council to its member organizations 
should be such as to encourage specific action and should be limited in 
number. 


At the May meeting the Council on Cooperation also elected 
officers, and arranged for the rotation of the three-year terms 
of its delegates—one from each member group. It was 
further voted to ask the American Council on Education to 
become sponsor for the organization, a request that was later 
approved. The Council on Cooperation now consists of two 
representatives—one ex officio—from each of the following 
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fifteen organizations: American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, American Association of Teachers Colleges, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, Department of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National Education Association, 
National Association of Colleges and Departments of Edu- 
cation, National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, National Association of Supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teaching, National Association of Teacher Education 
Institutions in Metropolitan Districts, National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, National League of Teach- 
ers’ Associations, National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, and the Teachers College Personnel Association. 
When the meetings planned by all these groups for Febru- 
ary 1943 were cancelled, the interim committee of the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation raised with the member organizations the 
question of the desirability of arranging a conference to be 
attended by representatives to the Council as well as by as 
many executive committees as possible. This proposal was 
greeted with favor, and the conference accordingly was held 
in Chicago on March 27-30. Sixty-six persons were in at- 
tendance, including the membership of ten executive commit- 
tees. The four mornings were set aside for separate meetings 
of these committees and other special groups, while after- 
noons and evenings were devoted to joint endeavors. The 
main work of the conference was done by four discussion 
groups on: (1) financial adjustments needed if, during the 
present crisis, experienced teachers are to be retained in serv- 
ice and suitable new teachers secured; (2) other necessary 
adjustments if morale is to be sustained to the same ends; 
(3) best ways of meeting the immediate, wartime problems 
affecting the preservice and inservice growth of teachers; and 
(4) the long-run essentials in teacher education that deserve 
special attention. At a concluding conference section recom- 
mendations bearing on these topics were adopted for transmis- 
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sion to member organizations. Because of the presence of 
executive committees it was possible for some consequent 
action to be taken at once. 

At the Chicago meeting the Council on Cooperation per- 
fected plans for an eleven-day conference to be held at the 
University of Wisconsin in August 1943. This will be de- 
voted to the affairs of the Council and to a preliminary con- 
sideration of implications for the member organizations of 
the forthcoming reports of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. Three or more representatives of each organization 
are expected to be in attendance. 

The chairman of the Council on Cooperation, elected in 
Chicago to serve for the coming year, is Hollis L. Caswell. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Members of the central staff and faculties of the colleges in 
the Cooperative Study in General Education have continued 
their activities as outlined in last year’s annual report. In 
this report I shall give special attention (1) to the implica- 
tions of war and postwar problems for the study and (2) to 
the plans for publication of the final reports of the study. 


War and Postwar Problems 


War conditions have created no basically new problems of 
general education. Rather, they have accentuated long- 
recognized problems and put them in a new setting. Students 
manifest uncertainty and confusion. They question the value 
of studying liberal arts at the moment when technicians, in- 
dustrial workers, and soldiers are so much in demand. 
Changes in motivation affect the morale of students and of 
faculty with consequent implications for the strategy of teach- 
ing. Leading the student to see the relation of what he is 
studying to his activities as an individual and as a member of 
society becomes increasingly important. 

One long-recognized problem in general education is that 
of unifying the whole program of liberal arts instruction. 
Identifying current issues in which students and faculty share 
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an intense common concern offers the opportunity for such 
unification. As one basis for determining the present needs of 
students, the study has developed an inventory of student 
interests in wartime problems. This inventory promises to 
be useful in identifying the concerns of major importance in 
the thinking of students, in showing the sensitivity of indi- 
vidual students to crucial issues, and in affording clues as to 
good teaching and counseling methods during the war period. 
The study has also developed an inventory of beliefs about 
postwar reconstruction, which canvasses the understanding 
of students on the crucial social issues of the postwar world 
and thus identifies important needs of individuals or groups 
of students in the social science field. At this moment there is 
much planning toward the end of winning the peace. Unless 
the issues and relevant facts are somehow brought into the 
thinking of students and of other adult citizens, these efforts 
may come to nought. Without social understanding, the hope 
for wise political action in a democracy is slight. For these 
reasons, the two new inventories of the study have been 
constructed. 

With the probability of a shortened period for general edu- 
cation and of other wartime dislocations, the need for a more 
efficient program of student counseling also arises. In response 
to this need the members of the central staff of the study, in 
collaboration with the colleges, are now completing the prepa- 
ration of an inventory of student reactions to the counseling 
program of a college. The assumption is that the effective- 
ness of the counseling program can be judged in part by the 
student response to it. It is important to distinguish those 
aspects of the student personnel and counseling program which 
seem to be effective from those which are ineffective, and in 
the latter case create new resources in this field. Unnecessary 
overlapping of effort, ineffective activities, and serious gaps in 
the personnel program should be avoided. With these pur- 
poses in view and with the aid of the new inventory, the col- 
leges of the study believe that it will be possible for them to 
plan with greater effectiveness in this important area. 
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The colleges and the central staff are also placing increased 
emphasis upon the interpretation of student responses to the 
several inventories of the study. In times like these a critical 
comparison of a student’s life goals and values with the pat- 
tern of his social attitudes and the nature of his personal- 
social adjustment to his environment is of the utmost im- 
portance. In the recent meetings of intercollege committees 
(with fifty representatives from seventeen colleges present) 
the emphasis which had been placed on the problem of inter- 
preting inventory results and on the exploration of ways of 
meeting the needs of students which were suggested by the 
inventories was particularly well received. 

Finally, at my suggestion, Ralph W. Tyler, the director, and 
the members of the central staff undertook the formulation of 
some proposals to meet the present crisis in general education 
growing out of the reduction in the age of liability for military 
service for men from 20 to 18. These proposals were an 
attempt to answer this question: If in this war emergency the 
period for liberal education must be drastically reduced, what 
should be the character of a one-year program in the humani- 
ties, in the natural sciences, and in the social sciences; and 
what should student advisers do to facilitate the adjustment 
of students at this critical time? Similarly, the staff has been 
asked to make concrete proposals leading to the construction 
of basic courses in general education (as opposed to technical 
training) for members of the armed forces. The staff has met 
this request by a series of statements, some issued and others 
to be issued in the Staff Newsletter of the study. These 
same questions are also of major concern to the cooperating 
colleges and have received consideration in intercollege com- 
mittees throughout the year. They will receive further con- 
sideration in the summer workshop beginning August 2 and 
ending September 3. It seems clear to the members of the 
staff that the workshop situation offers the greatest possibili- 
ties for mature and extended consideration of this new situa- 
tion in general education brought on by the war. 
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Plans for Publication of the Final Reports of the Study 
Although the present plans for publication of reports are 
subject to change, the general nature of the reports has been 


determined. The tentative plans for the final report of the 
study follow: 


I. A General Report 


Part I: To be written by the executive committee 


Members of the executive committee in this report will 
review the accomplishments of the study as a whole, the basic 
design of the study projects, and will submit their considered 
judgment as to the general significance of the Cooperative 
Study enterprise. This report of the executive committee 
doubtless will provide important insight into the possibilities 
of developing and maintaining programs of general education 
through various kinds of cooperative activity among Ameri- 
can colleges. 


Part Il: To be written by the central staff, liaison officers, and 
faculty members 


This volume of the study will report in somewhat greater 
detail the experience of the central staff and of the cooperat- 
ing colleges in their effort to maintain and improve programs 
of general education. An account of what members of the 
central staff have done in working together, of what the vari- 
ous cooperating colleges have done in working together locally, 
and of what the staff and the colleges have done working to- 
gether should afford the basis for some helpful generalization. 
This volume will attempt to state principles and to illustrate 
how these lead to courses of action. Illustrative of the topics 
to be dealt with are: the determination of the needs of stu- 
dents, the relation of student needs to educational objectives, 
the implementation of educational objectives, the use of the 
resources of the study, such as the workshop, staff visits, inter- 
college committees, study inventories, the role of the liaison 
officer, and the like. The report will deal with these issues as 
concretely and as functionally as possible. 
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II. Reports on Specific Areas 


Student Personnel and Counseling 
Social Science in General Education 
Humanities in General Education 
Section 1: Philosophy of Life and Religion 
Section 2: The Arts 
Science in General Education 
Section 1: The Nature of Science Objectives in 
General Education 
Section 2: Personal Health Needs and Ways of 
Meeting Them 
Section 3: The Use of Motion Pictures in Science 
Instruction 


The reports in the specific areas of the study will each give 
an account of the considerations which led staff members of 
the several colleges to gather evidence of the actual interests, 
beliefs, information, activities, and abilities of students, and 
to formulate judgments as to what the qualifications of stu- 
dents ought to be. Steps taken to determine the significance 
and implications of the evidence secured will be emphasized. 
Stress will be given to what has been done and is being done 
in the various cooperating colleges. Because the study was 
set up to effect changes in practice in actual programs of gen- 
eral education in the cooperating colleges, various faculty 
members who have actually participated will contribute re- 
ports of such changes. In all likelihood, the first of these 
reports on specific areas to appear will be that dealing with 
science in general education. 

The following colleges are members of the Cooperative 
Study: Allegheny College, Antioch College, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Centre College, Fisk University, Hendrix Col- 
lege, Iowa State College, Little Rock Junior College, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Macalester College, Michigan State 
College, Muskingum College, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Park College, Pasadena Junior College, 
College of St. Catherine, Stephens College, and Talladega 
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College. The five-year period of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education terminates September 1, 1944. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 


During the past seven years, each of these annual reports 
has devoted a substantial amount of space to the numerous 
activities and findings of the American Youth Commission. 
This was as it should be, for the Commission was without 
doubt the largest single enterprise which ever engaged the 
attention of the American Council on Education. In the 
breadth of its charter, in the distinguished personnel which 
served as members of the Commission, in the financial re- 
sources available, in the scope of its activities, in the volume 
of its reporting, no other activity of the Council can be com- 
pared with it. 

Now that the American Youth Commission has been dis- 
banded, we are beginning to get a comprehensive evaluation of 
its work. Those of us who worked intimately with the Com- 
mission during its existence are probably too close to the 
materials to judge fairly either their value today or their 
future worth. Moreover, the situation which faced youth in 
1935 when the Commission was established was completely 
different from that which faces youth today in a world dis- 
rupted by war. Nevertheless, I believe that the result of the 
researches, deliberations, and pronouncements of the Com- 
mission will have very great and lasting value. Certainly the 
final report of the Commission, Youth and the Future, has 
already been widely hailed as a guide for youth programs in 
postwar reconstruction. Both the final report of the Com- 
mission and the various staff volumes continue to be quoted 
widely. There is every evidence indeed that future historians 
of educational and social research will attach great signifi- 
cance to the contributions of the American Youth Commission. 

As I reported to you last year, the Council felt that it was 
desirable to establish a new committee to carry on certain of 
the activities related to the implementation of the original 
Commission’s work and the further exploration of problems 
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which merit attention. We were not able to secure additional 
funds to match the generous offer of the Field Foundation, so 
that the funds originally pledged by this foundation were re- 
turned to the donor. The Council, however, decided that 
there was a place for a continuing service activity in this area. 
Therefore, we created in September 1942 a Committee on 
Youth Problems under the chairmanship of Henry I. Harri- 
man, a member of the original Youth Commission. In addi- 
tion, we chose a few persons who had served on the original 
Commission and several new members. Donald J. Shank of 
the Council staff was asked to serve as executive secretary of 
the committee. 

During the past year, the chief activity of the committee 
has been the issuance of a monthly Bulletin designed to fur- 
nish information and advice to youth-serving agencies and in- 
dividuals interested in youth throughout this country and 
Canada. The Bulletin has been enthusiastically received and 
now goes to approximately 13,000 persons each month. Each 
issue has been edited by a distinguished leader in a given field. 
For example, J. E. Sproul of the Y.M.C.A. wrote a stimulat- 
ing introduction to the November issue of the Bulletin which 
was a catalogue of the various government-supported youth 
programs. No other complete description of the varied 
governmental programs has ever been issued. Other Bulle- 
tins had as guest editors such persons as E. R. Clinchy of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, M. L. Wilson 
of the Department of Agriculture, Evan Davies of Great 
Britain, and James Carey of the C.I.O. 

In addition, the new committee has completed the publica- 
tion schedule of the original Commission, including the final 
report of the Rural Project, Working with Rural Youth; 
Rural Y outh in Action; Y outh in the CCC; and Postwar Youth 
Employment which is now in the printer’s hands. You will 
be interested to know that more than 9,000 copies of the 
Commission’s final report have been distributed. Other books 
continue to have a wide sale. Many special adaptations of 
the Commission’s materials have been made. For example, 
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the Pan American Union has issued two 20-page digests in 
Spanish and Portuguese of What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach. 

These activities during the past year have been supported 
completely by the receipts from sales of publications of the 
original Commission. The Council believes that it is wise to 
put back into further service and research the income from the 
publications of a given activity. We shall continue to follow 


this policy as long as there is a continuing demand for work 
in this area. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


At this time last year the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages, Robert Herndon Fife, chairman, was actively en- 
gaged in the completion of a battery of tests for measuring 
progress in English of Spanish-speaking students. It will be 
recalled that this project, which had been initiated with an ap- 
propriation of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, was 
then in progress under a contract with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. At the time of my last 
report the batteries had already been given preliminary ad- 
ministration in Texas and Mexico. This showed the necessity 
for a number of revisions and some reorganization of the 
forms. The task was pushed through with all possible speed 
by Professor H. T. Manuel and his staff at the University of 
Texas, so that it was possible to deliver the batteries in com- 
pleted form to the Coordinator on the date provided in the 
contract, September 30, 1942. 

In the meantime the committee had proposed to the Coordi- 
nator, through the Council, a project for administering the 
tests in Texas, Mexico, and Puerto Rico, in order to try them 
out on a wide range of conditions, both English and 
Spanish. This would provide data for a final revision for 
general use as aids in the teaching of English in Spanish- 
speaking countries. The Coordinator recognized the value 
of this as an effort for the promotion of closer relations with 
Latin America and made a new contract with the Council in 
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November last for the administrations proposed. This pro- 
vided for the completion of the task by November 1943. 
Although Professor Manuel had brought the tests into shape 
for printing, the manufacture of the many thousands of 
answer sheets for machine scoring and of the manuals for 
examiners was a considerable task. It was, however, carried 
through on schedule time, thanks to the energy of Dr. Manuel 
and the efficient cooperation of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation and other printers and the assistance of 
the Council staff. The tests were ready by February 8, 1943. 
The administration in Mexico was begun shortly thereafter 
and carried to a conclusion several weeks later, largely in 
Saltillo and San Luis Potosi. In this administration Dr. 
Manuel was aided by the collaboration of a Mexican school 
oficial, Miguel Huerta, whom the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Mexico City kindly detailed for this 
purpose. 

A very large administration is to take place in Puerto Rico. 
Dr. Manuel with his assistants went to San Juan during the 
Easter recess and it is expected that he will be able to conclude 
the test administration before the schools go into vacation. He 
proposes to include a representative number of cases in the 
several types of schools, grades, and age groups. To carry 
out this undertaking in the present situation would not be pos- 
sible except for the full understanding of its importance on 
the part of Kenneth Holland, director of science and educa- 
tion in the Coordinator’s Office, and the continuous help of 
the commissioner of education of Puerto Rico, who has de- 
tailed a member of his staff throughout the year past to work 
with Dr. Manuel at the University of Texas and will pro- 
vide further assistance for the administration. 

The completion of the tests is an achievement which can 
be appreciated only by those who examine the manual for 
administration and the testing material. Some description of 
the latter was given in my last report. It will be recalled that 
it includes general ability, vocabulary, comprehension of read- 
ing, language usage, and the vocabulary and interpretation of 
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reading materials in the natural sciences and social sciences. 
In the first three of these fields, tests are provided at three 
levels of achievement. The entire battery is in Spanish and in 
English, and in two alternative forms. An idea of the magni- 
tude of the task that has been accomplished through two years 
of incessant effort is gained by examining the thousands of 
drawings and verbal and paragraph items and a consideration 
of the difficulties which face the psychologist and the linguist 
in selecting and equating this material in Spanish and in Eng- 
lish. This was a task for which no patterns existed. It may be 
repeated that these are the first standardized tests to be con- 
structed for Spanish-speaking students, and the first attempt 
to equate in difficult English and Spanish material. 

An objective measuring of achievement will be an important 
contribution to a related study undertaken by the Council two 
years ago, an examination of the teaching of English in Puerto 
Rico. Parallel with the administration of tests, other phases 
of the investigation will be carried out, including the observa- 
tion of English teaching on the island and a systematic study 
of its history and development, its present organization, and 
the personnel of its teaching staff. It is important to deter- 
mine so far as possible the effect of an intensive effort to learn 
English on progress in the command of Spanish, the vernacu- 
lar of the island. The results may throw light on the problem 
of bilingual instruction in general. It is intended to carry on 
these studies in the present spring under the direction of a 
North American (with many years of experience as teacher) 
and administrators in a South American country. 

Thus it is hoped that during the coming year a mass of 
material will be gathered and analyzed with results that should 
help to improve English teaching in Puerto Rico and other 
Spanish American areas and also throw light on many aspects 
of the pedagogical and linguistic relationship between Spanish 
and English, besides furnishing rationalized material for in- 
struction and reading. The need for proper tests and well- 
selected materials is indicated by evidence of interest in this 
work that has been received at the office of the American 
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Council from teachers and educational administrators in Cuba, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The committee has still in hand three other projects on 
which it has been engaged for some years. These have been 
retarded by war conditions, but progress has been made. The 
French syntax list, prepared on the basis of a count of items 
in many sources, is now in press and should soon take its place 
beside the Spanish Syntax List published by the Council in 
1937. It will supplement the word books and idiom books 
previously issued by the committee, and will guide teachers and 
textbook makers to the selection of grammatical material ar- 
ranged by objective criteria. This publication will complete a 
task that has been under way more than a decade. The Ger- 
man syntax list, whose completion was predicted for this year, 
has been further delayed. The third volume of the Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, covering the 
years 1937-42, has also been held back by the war situation. 
Material is now completely assembled, however, and should 
be brought into shape for printing within the coming half-year. 
Like all other organizations, the committee has been handi- 
capped by mortgages to the national effort. 


VISUAL EDUCATION AND RECORDINGS 


During the past year the Council has maintained its in- 
terest in the use of motion pictures in education. Activities 
in this field have been carried forward under the guidance of 
the reconstituted Committee on Motion Pictures in Education, 
Mark A. May, chairman. The duties of executive secretary 
have been carried on by Helen Hardt Seaton. 

Although operating on a much reduced scale, the Motion 
Picture Project has initiated and brought to conclusion a num- 
ber of projects. In June the Council published the last two 
books resulting from the evaluation program: Focus on Learn- 
ing, by the former director, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive En- 
cyclopedia. 

During the spring and summer of 1942 the committee 
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planned and carried on an implementation program reaching 
thirty-nine colleges and universities, the general purpose of 
which was to explain the methods used in evaluating motion 
pictures and the results attained and the educational impli- 
cations of the Motion Picture Project. 

Nine persons, formerly connected with the evaluation pro- 
gram, served as consultants during the summer program. 
During July and August they spent one or two days at 
twenty-six selected institutions. They worked with audio- 
visual education classes, methods classes, workship groups, 
and, in some cases, participated in institutes and regional con- 
ferences on audio-visual education. Attendance ranged from 
fifteen in some of the workshop groups to four hundred at 
one of the larger conferences. Twenty-one of the institutions 
visited in the implementation program assisted in the prepara- 
tion of additional evaluation material. 

Meanwhile plans were also going forward for the prepara- 
tion of content descriptions and appraisals of films for a spe- 
cial war supplement to Selected Educational Motion Pictures. 
Instructors and classes in audio-visual education and film 
library directors of twenty-one institutions volunteered to co- 
operate in the preparation of this material. 

It soon became evident that this activity in itself would 
provide an excellent means for implementation. In eight in- 
stances it was possible to arrange for visits of consultants to 
institutions cooperating in the preparation of content and ap- 
praisal materials. This program insured effective follow-up 
activities correlated with the material presented during the 
visit of the consultant. Even in those instances where it was 
not possible to supply consultants to cooperating institutions, 
the evaluation program proved extremely valuable for im- 
plementing the project’s findings. 

As a result of the summer program the first supplement to 
the encyclopedia, Films for America at War, was published in 
January 1943. The supplement contains 114 war-related 
films. These motion pictures may be classified roughly under 
three headings: (1) general interest films dealing with war 
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production and civilian participation in the war effort; (2) 
films on health, nutrition, and first aid; and (3) training films. 
The format used in the supplement is the same as that in the 
main volume. 

Early in 1942 the Council published The Other Americas 
through Films and Records. This annotated bibliography was 
prepared in cooperation with the Pan American Union under 
the sponsorship of a government agency. Fourteen thousand 
copies of the bibliography have been distributed without 
charge. The Council has now been requested to prepare a 
revised edition of the bibliography. The revised edition will 
be ready in the late spring. 

Recently the Council sponsored a very interesting confer- 
ence of a dozen representative educational leaders with a sim- 
ilar group of leading executives from the motion picture in- 
dustry. The purpose of the conference was to stimulate 
interest in the increased use of this medium of communication 
for educational purposes and to discuss practical ways in which 
this objective might be accomplished. It is a pleasure to re- 
port the enthusiasm which was exhibited by all the persons 
present at the conference. Plans are under way to continue 
the conferences which it is hoped may have significant re- 
sults in the early future. 

In January the Council turned over to the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library the Recordings Division which it has 
sponsored for several years. It was felt that this project deal- 
ing with the distribution of sound recordings ought to be a 
part of a comprehensive audio-visual library. Emilie Haley, in 
charge of the division, will continue her excellent work under 
the new arrangement which is being partially financed by the 
Sloan Foundation. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


In the last decade a very imposing body of materials has 
been developed by various agencies and individuals dealing 
with basic needs and resources of the people of the United 
States. New and important information is now available 
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especially with respect to certain regions regarding the resi- 
dent population, geographic features, land and water uses, 
agriculture and industry, transportation and communications, 
social institutions, such as schools, churches, and welfare agen- 
cies, and numerous other factors which affect the life and wel- 
fare of the people. This is particularly true of the region 
constituted by the southern states. 

These data obviously have tremendous potentialities for the 
schools and colleges. Thorough understanding of the area in 
which people live is basic to their intelligent behavior as re- 
sponsible participants in the life of that area. 

Late in 1942 several persons representing important re- 
gional planning agencies and southern education suggested 
that the Council explore the problem of how research mate- 
rials already available regarding the South might be more 
effectively integrated into the program of the schools and 
colleges of that region. This seemed to all of us a challenging 
and promising proposal. 

As is the Council’s usual custom, we therefore called to- 
gether a group of a dozen persons who had considerable 
knowledge regarding the research developments and persons 
who were intimately acquainted with curricular developments 
in the South. The preliminary conference confirmed our 
belief that this was an important problem and outlined briefly 
a procedure for attacking it. The Council has therefore re- 
cently created a Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, under the chairmanship of Homer P. Rainey, pres- 
ident of the University of Texas. Other members of the com- 
mittee are southern educators and specialists in regional plan- 
ning. The committee is planning a two-week work conference 
to be held in Tennessee in August of this year where repre- 
sentatives of education and specialists in the utilization of 
natural resources in the South will work together to discover 
means whereby both schools and research agencies may help 
each other. Out of this work conference we hope to get a 
comprehensive analysis of the materials available, an evalua- 
tion of the curricular materials which have been already de- 
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veloped, a design for the increased production of new cur- 
ricular materials, and a plan for a continued attack on this 


problem both in the region as a whole and in a number of 
selected states. 


ASIATIC STUDIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The Committee on Asiatic Studies carried on an active pro- 
gram of teacher education and curriculum planning during the 
months of 1942. From April until September, Howard E. 
Wilson, chairman of the committee was on half-time service 
and from September 1, 1942 to January 1, 1943 served the 
committee in a full-time capacity. Since that time, the work 
of the committee has been carried on by volunteer work on 
the part of committee members. 

In the spring of 1942, institutes were held for teachers rep- 
resenting school systems in the vicinity of Austin, Texas; Los 
Angeles, California; Winnetka, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Hartford, Connecticut. Out of these conferences came plans 
for individual projects in their own schools on the part of 
approximately 120 teachers. Many of these projects were 
carried to a successful conclusion and some have grown into 
rather large enterprises for the schools concerned. 

Since the spring of 1943, the committee has issued bulletins 
of news and notes for suggestions concerning the improvement 
of Asiatic studies in American schools. Six such bulletins have 
been distributed and the reception of them has been excellent. 
The seventh and eighth bulletins will be issued before the end 
of the current school year. In addition to the bulletins, the 
committee has carried through a program of pamphlet publi- 
cation. The first of the series, Derk Bodde’s China’s Gifts to 
the West, appeared in late 1942, serving a real need in Amer- 
ican schools. The second pamphlet, Chinese Writing, is ex- 
pected off the press in early May. A third pamphlet, dealing 
with shadow plays and the possibility of using them in connec- 
tion with an activity program in our schools, will be published 
in early summer. 

At the request of United China Relief, the committee has 
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recently prepared two short and practical pamphlets—one on 
the study of China in American elementary schools, and the 
other on the study of China in American secondary schools. 
These are distributed free of charge by United China Relief. 

A great deal of the committee’s work has been in the form 
of consultation and conference with individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in the increased study of Asia, and with schools 
or teachers developing the program in this field. The com- 
mittee has sponsored and arranged for various magazine arti- 
cles, and cooperated with educational organizations in secur- 
ing speakers, in preparing bibliographies, and in other tasks. 

Throughout its existence, the committee has sought not to 
promote Asiatic studies as a war phenomenon, but to relate 
Asiatic studies with the continuing elements of the school pro- 
gram for the sake of heightening and strengthening civic edu- 
cation for constructive participation in twentieth century world 
affairs. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


During the past several years the Council has been asked to 
enter into contracts with a number of governmental agencies 
to carry on special work related primarily to the war effort. 
As has been indicated elsewhere in this report, these contracts 
have been chiefly with the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The contracts with the last agency have been especially 
interesting. There is not space here to record all of the pro- 
grams which are going forward with the support of the Co- 
ordinator’s Office. In some cases, the Council acts as fiscal 
agent for sending personnel to other American countries or 
for direct assistance to individual schools. In other cases, the 
contracts involve substantial amounts of research and imple- 


mentation. I should like to discuss briefly several of the 
latter type. 


Teaching Materials on Inter-American Subjects 


In January 1943 the American Council appointed a com- 
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mittee, with Arthur P. Whitaker as chairman, to study the 
treatment of the other American republics in basic teaching 
materials widely used in American schools and colleges. For 
the purpose of this investigation, funds to the extent of 
$37,777 have been made available by the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University, was made director of the project. 

The committee has arranged for the detailed survey of rep- 
resentative books and other teaching materials in a series of 
fields common to American education. The survey is decen- 
tralized, and individuals or ‘‘teams’’ are at work in ten uni- 
versity centers in the United States in the examination of ma- 
terials. The following survey groups have been established: 
(1) world history textbooks at the high school and college 
levels, Paul Leitz of Loyola University; (2) textbooks in the 
history of Latin America for school and college use, James F. 
King and Samuel Everett of Northwestern University; (3) 
series of textbooks in geography for the elementary schools, 
economic geography, general geography, and geography 
of South America at the college level, as well as standard col- 
lections of maps and atlases, Samuel Dickens and E. B. Wesley 
at the University of Minnesota; (4) vocal and instrumental 
music and recordings for use by school and college groups, 
Louis Curtis, supervisor of music at Los Angeles; (5) text- 
books in modern problems at the high school level and in 
American diplomacy and international relations at the college 
level, Russell H. Fitzgibbon and Flaud Wooton at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; (6) textbooks in history 
and appreciation of literature, the literary anthologies pre- 
pared for school use, and widely influential reading lists for 
literature classes, Dorothy Schons and Corrie W. Allen at the 
University of Texas; (7) Spanish language grammars and 
readers, Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington Uni- 
versity and Muriel David of the Council staff; (8) materials 
in arts and crafts used and useful in schools and colleges, 
George Kubler of Yale University and Elise Ruffini of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; (9) textbooks in United 
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States history for use in elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and colleges, Rhul Bartlett of 
Tufts College, with close collaboration of Arthur Schlesinger 
and Clarence Haring of Harvard University and Robert 
Caldwell of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; (10) a 
group of related subjects in sociology and economics, Rex 
Crawford and E. D. Grizzell at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; (11) materials in biography, in current events publica- 
tions for school use, and in tests and measurements, at the 
office of the director. 

In all of these aspects of the survey, the purpose is three- 
fold. Each surveying group will present (1) a qualitative and 
descriptive analysis of the material on other American re- 
publics now found in the items they examine, (2) critical 
evaluation of the materials, and (3) a group of constructive 
suggestions for the improvement of our teaching materials 
about American neighbors. The entire report, which should 
be available in the fall of 1943, will give a cross-section 
analysis of the information and material about Latin America 
offered to students of the United States through general edu- 
cation programs. It will be a constructive survey useful as 
a basis for rounding out and improving education in this field. 


Pamphlets Describing Education in the United States 


In 1942 the Council entered into a contract with the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs to prepare a series of 
seven pamphlets describing certain phases of the educational 
system in the United States. ‘These pamphlets are to be 
translated into Spanish and Portuguese and distributed to key 
persons in the other American republics. 

I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
serving as editor of the series. The pamphlets which will be 
attractively illustrated with photographs will deal with the 
following fields: (1) organization and administration of edu- 
cation, (2) the nursery school and kindergarten, (3) elemen- 
tary education, (4) secondary education, (5) higher educa- 
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tion, (6) rural education, and (7) education of teachers. 

In my meetings with representative educators and lay per- 
sons from Central and South America, I have observed that 
there is still a considerable misunderstanding in their minds re- 
garding the actual operation of education in this country. We 
are all hoping that this new series of publications will con- 
tribute to better understanding of our program. 


Association of American Schools in the Other Americas 


Most educators in this country know very little about edu- 
cation in the other American republics. I must confess that 
I personally was much surprised to discover a few years ago 
that there were more than 500 schools in Central and South 
America operated by, or under the auspices of, citizens of the 
United States. The background of these schools is exceed- 
ingly diverse. Many of them, of course, are mission schools. 
Many are carried on by United States business firms having 
substantial interests in the other countries. Still others, of 
course, are operated by independent boards or individuals. 

These schools are highly significant as potential instruments 
for the development of mutual understanding between the 
United States and the other Americas. They ought to be 
doing the very best educational job possible. At the present 
time, however, there is no organized means of continued com- 
munication among these schools or between them and edu- 
cators in this country. To investigate this situation, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs last year asked the Amer- 
ican Council on Education to develop an Association of Amer- 
ican Schools in the other American republics. We have been 
in consultation with individuals to determine how best to pro- 
ceed in this difficult but highly important assignment. During 
the next few months I hope that the Council will be able to 
move forward in the formation of the Association. 


National Discussion Contest 


At the request of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Council is sponsoring the 1943 National Discussion 
Contest on Inter-American Affairs for Colleges and Uni- 
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versities. W. Hayes Yeager of George Washington Uni- 
versity is national director of the contest. The regional con- 
tests in six areas are being held this week. Men and women 
in college who are full-time students and who are candidates 
for the bachelor’s degree are eligible. Each contestant must 
write a 1,000-word speech on the subject, “How the Ameri- 
can Republics are Cooperating in Winning the War.” The 
national finals will be broadcast on “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air’ from New York City on May 20. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


Religious Counseling of College Students, the fourth in the 
series of brochures prepared under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Work, has just been issued by the 
Council. Very little attention has been given in recent educa- 
tional literature to the relation of religion to higher education. 
Although competent personnel workers recognize the basic 
spiritual and religious implications of many student problems, 
we have too frequently avoided facing them seriously. This 
new publication considers ways of marshaling and developing 
the religious resources of any institution. I commend this 
brochure to all who are interested in the sound growth of 
higher education. 

The committee has completed the second draft of a 
brochure dealing with financial aid to college students, but 
has held up its publication until the end of the war. This 
seems to me to be a wise decision. 

This is an appropriate place to record the serious loss which 
the Council suffered in the death of Raymond A. Kent. As 
chairman of the Committee on Student Personnel Work, as 
well as in many other responsible positions, President Kent 
played an important part in the work of the Council. We 
shall all miss him sorely. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance 
during the past year has given its attention to two major proj- 
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ects—one concerns the financing of schools at the elementary 
and secondary level and the other involves the financing of 
higher education. 

The first of these projects is made possible by a grant of 
$12,450 from the General Education Board. The investiga- 
tion is being carried on under the general direction of the 
chairman of this committee, John K. Norton, and Eugene S. 
Lawler of the Office of Education. This study has the official 
endorsement of and is proceeding with the cooperation and 
advice of the following organizations: the United States Office 
of Education, the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Education Association, and the South- 
ern States Work-Conference on School Administrative 
Problems. 

The purpose of the study is to provide an inventory of the 
financial status of the 118,308 local administrative units of 
public education in the United States for the year 1939-40. 
Statistics are being collected for each school district as to the 
educational load on the one hand and as to the funds avail- 
able for expenditure on the other. The data as to educational 
load will be based on average daily attendance, but will also 
take account of distribution of children and youths at different 
grade levels, degree of density or sparsity of population, and 
other factors pertinent to a valid appraisal of the weight of 
educational load in terms of financial requirements. The 
figures as to financial resources will distinguish between ex- 
penditures directly applicable to the schooling of children and 
youths for such items as teachers’ salaries, and those for indi- 
rect requirements such as transportation or debt service. Data 
of the type indicated have not previously been assembled for 
all states and local school districts. 

Some immediate and ultimate outcomes of this investiga- 
tion follow: 

1. It will provide a comprehensive inventory as to the pat- 
tern of educational finance in the various state and local school 
systems of the United States for a representative prewar year. 

2. It will increase the validity of comparisons of the ade- 
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quacy of financial support for public education in state and 
local school systems. 

3. It will permit definitive study of the pattern and level of 
financial support of various special groups such as rural or 
Negro children. 

4. It will provide a reference point or bench-mark for pub- 
lic education in 1939-40 against which to measure the effects 
of the war period on the pattern of and adequacy of educa- 
tional support. 

5. It will provide valid means of assessing the effects of 
changing policies on the patterns and adequacy of financial 
support for public education. 

6. It will provide basic information needed as a take-off in 
developing more effective policies for financing public educa- 
tion by local, state, and federal governments. 

7. It will provide basic background data for many poten- 
tially significant studies in the field of educational finance. 

The results of this investigation will be of especial sig- 
nificance to the southern states. Although these states with 
few exceptions are lowest in financial ability and are making 
the greatest relative effort to support their schools, they still 
contain a large number of school systems with less than an 
acceptable level of financial support—especially when data 
are analyzed separately for white and Negro schools. It is 
probable that the impact of the war period will be most 
severe on the schools of the South. It is therefore of special 
importance to this region that better means be available for 
measuring the results of various forces and policies which will 
impinge on the financing of education during this uncertain 
period. 

The second project with which the committee has been con- 
cerned involves certain researches and exploratory studies 
affecting the financing of higher education. In this work the 
committee has been assisted by J. Harold Goldthorpe of the 
Council staff. 

With the committee’s encouragement, Dr. Goldthorpe has 
completed his study, Philanthropy, Higher Education, and 
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Federal Tax Exemptions. This report summarizes the vol- 
ume of philanthropic support to higher education since 1920 
and contains an analysis and description of successful alumni 
funds and bequest programs. This report has been reviewed 
by the Problems and Plans Committee and will be published at 
an early date in the Council’s Studies series. It should have a 
wide circulation among college presidents, trustees, alumni, 
and other friends of higher education. 

The committee has continued its study of problems of con- 
trol and finance of institutions of higher education in relation 
to governmental policies, dealing with such matters as estate, 
income, sales, and property tax exemptions, admission taxes, 
customs duties, manufacturers excise taxes, and the effect of 
Treasury policy as to interest rates upon institutional endow- 
ment yields. It has also examined proposed modifications of 
institutional exemptions under Social Security, recommenda- 
tions concerning the taxation of business income of noneduca- 
tional enterprises, and the percentage ceiling upon charitable 
bequests under the estate tax. 

One of the Treasury proposals of last year deserves the 
support of the friends of higher education; in the event it is 
again presented for the forthcoming revenue act, it is hoped 
that the higher institutions may be influential in securing its 
adoption. This proposal would extend the personal exemp- 
tion for dependents under the individual income tax from the 
age of 18 to 21 for such dependents in full-time attendance at 
colleges and universities. The adoption of this proposal 
would provide genuine relief for many families anxious to pro- 
vide for the advanced training of their sons and daughters for 
which many parents make considerable sacrifice. Should the 
Treasury renew this recommendation, it would be highly de- 
sirable for the American Council on Education, together with 
other educational organizations and the higher institutions 
themselves, to make strong representations to the Congres- 
sional committees considering this proposal. This plan has 
already been adopted in the personal income tax statutes of 
Louisiana and New York. 
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The committee has also canvassed a number of issues of 
basic policy affecting the financing of higher education. For 
example: How may sufficient financial resources be obtained 
in order that privately or independently controlled institutions 
of higher education may continue to make their special con- 
tributions? What are the most promising means for increas- 
ing the income of independent colleges and universities from 
private sources? Should independent institutions seek public 
funds? If public funds are received directly or indirectly by 
independent institutions of higher education, in what form 
should they come? 

The studies of the committee suggest that privately con- 
trolled institutions of higher education have not fully capital- 
ized the possibilities for increased donations from private 
donors. This traditional source of income should be further 
explored. 

The last decade has been especially fruitful of develop- 
ments whereby public funds have directly or indirectly reached 
private colleges and universities. For exampie, certain forms 
of student aid were developed in 1934 prior to the establish- 
ment of the National Youth Administration which indirectly 
benefited the institutions which these students attended. Later 
the extensive program of student aid under the NYA became 
available to students without distinction, whether attending 
privately or publicly controlled institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The federal student loan program has been developed 
since we entered the war. These indirect aids have been 
followed recently by substantial federal grants in connection 
with service contracts for specific jobs to be done, again with- 
out distinction as to private or public institutions. These are 
illustrations of the fact that various new types of federal 
financial aids to higher education, including private institutions, 
have been provided during the past decade. 

It is probably desirable that some of these forms of finan- 
cial aid to all types of higher education be continued, but 
they should not be the mere product of opportunis‘ic re- 
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sponses to emergency needs. More or less unconsciously a 
long-time program relative to the financing of higher educa- 
tion may be in the making. The whole subject is worthy of 
the most extended study and consideration. 

Related to the work of the Committee on Government and 
Educational Finance was an interesting episode in the Coun- 
cil’s relations with the federal government. In March 1942 
the Treasury Department, under Decision 5125, required all 
privately controlled institutions, together with the other tax- 
exempt, nonprofit charitable, educational, and religious agen- 
cies, to file a detailed financial form to establish and maintain 
their exempt status. The data called for in this return were to 
permit analysis of the income and disbursements of these 
organizations so as to enable the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to restrict income tax exemption to the bona fide institutions. 

This form caused considerable difficulty to the business offi- 
cers of colleges and universities because of differences in the 
classification of accounts between “receipts and disbursements” 
in the data form and the terminology commonly used by higher 
institutions and by the Office of Education in collecting data 
for its Biennial Survey of Education. Moreover, Treasury 
Form 990 completely ignored the classification plan developed 
by the National Committee on Standard Reports under the 
chairmanship of Lloyd Morey of the University of Illinois. 
It seemed to us thoroughly unnecessary for the Treasury to 
call upon each educational institution annually for detailed 
financial data after it had once been accorded tax-exempt 
status. 

Under the Council’s leadership, there was appointed a com- 
mittee of institutional business officers, the chairman of which 
was H. C. Daines, controller of the University of Chicago, 
for the purpose of securing if possible some revision of the 
Treasury’s plans. This committee met last June with several 
officers of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Treasury 
Department and as a result of its efforts was successful in 
securing an amendment to the original Treasury decision. 
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This amendment is now known as Treasury Decision 5177 
(approved October 29, 1942). It relieves the nonprofit group 
of educational institutions completely from the heavy burden 


of annually filing the detailed reports called for by the original 
decision. 


MANUAL FOR UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS 


I am pleased to report substantial progress in the prepara- 
tion of a manual on college and university business organiza- 
tion and administration. Last year | reported that this work 
was being carried forward under a grant of $5,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. This manual will present 
in usable form the best methods for the organization and ad- 
ministration of the business activities of colleges and universi- 
ties, and is intended to serve as a guide to new and veteran 
administrative officials, both business officers and others, and 
will extend what was begun in that very useful publication 
known as Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities. 
The point of view of the manual will be that educational and 
business operations are inseparable and that continuity of 
sound business management is essential in the administration 
of institutions of higher learning. 

The work completed to date includes the preparation of a 
comprehensive outline of the proposed manual, which has 
been reviewed by a selected group of university and college 
presidents and business officers. Material has been assembled 
from various sources, including books, articles, manuscripts, 
and letters from presidents and business officers. Several 
chapters have been completed in preliminary form. 

The work is under the charge of a committee of five, repre- 
senting the four regional associations of college and university 
business officers, and Lloyd Morey, former chairman of the 
Council’s Financial Advisory Service. J. C. Christensen, 
controller of the University of Michigan, is chairman of the 
committee, and the full-time research associate is W. A. 


Stumpf, who expects to continue with the committee until the 
work is completed. 
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ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


The Committee on Accrediting Procedures, A. J. Brum- 
baugh, chairman, has considered the problems of college credit 
for military service and has addressed a communication to all 
accrediting groups with the following recommendations which 
it believes are sound and desirable: 


1. That credit not to exceed one-half semester be granted upon 
presentation of evidence of the completion of the basic training course 
ordinarily included in the first thirteen weeks in the armed forces; such 
credit to be assigned to physical education and hygiene, military train- 
ing, or electives. 

2. That a student’s classification in college or university be based 
upon demonstrated intellectual maturity and achievement as evaluated 
by examinations covering his educational experiences and instruction in 
the armed forces. It is expected that each institution will provide its 
own criteria for the determination of such advanced standing credit. 
The armed forces have indicated their readiness and willingness to 
develop appropriate examinations so as to provide the institutions with 
evidence as to the educational accomplishments of men and women who 
continue their educational careers upon completion of service. 

3. That the extent to which a student is judged to have completed 
requirements in his major field or field of concentration be determined 
by achievement examinations in that field. . . . 


Already these recommendations have been accepted by the 
five regional accrediting associations, by several professional 
accrediting bodies, and several hundred colleges and universi- 
ties. These recommendations and actions are outlined and 
summarized in the Council report, Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experience. 

At its March meeting, the Committee on Accrediting Pro- 
cedures considered the problems of credit for the work of the 
Army and Navy Specialized Training Programs. The com- 
mittee agreed that these training programs should be referred 
first to the respective professional accrediting groups such as 
those in the fields of engineering, medicine, and dentistry. 
This problem will be studied further in the hope that the com- 
mittee may be able to devise a satisfactory formula which will 
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find general acceptance on the part of accrediting agencies and 
institutions. 

The committee is cooperating with the Committee on Credit 
for War Service of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars in the assembly and compilation of curricular mate- 
rials for the great variety of courses offered by the Army and 
Navy. Such materials should be very helpful to the admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities to assess effectively 
the educational growth and experience of service men. 

The committee also considered the related problems of the 
use of national examinations by the Army and Navy. It 
recognized that such tests may serve for the screening of can- 
didates, but it expressed considerable doubt as to the use and 
value of such instruments for the evaluation of instructional 
outcomes and for institutional comparisons. The committee 
discussed the desirability of a study for the evaluation of 
achievement of men in the Army and Navy accelerated pro- 
grams. It is recognized that this problem is an extremely com- 
plex one and involves many variables. It seemed, however, 
to merit careful study to determine what adjustments and 
plans may be helpful in organizing and operating accelerated 
programs in times of peace. 

The committee has also continued its interest in the tenta- 
tive master schedule, described in last year’s annual report, but 
after canvassing approximately thirty of the accrediting agen- 
cies, it did not appear desirable and feasible to hold a third 
accrediting conference to consider its adoption. The officers 
of the associations and committees indicated that present con- 
ditions in the colleges and universities, together with the de- 
mands of the Army and Navy, have necessitated the curtail- 
ment of accrediting activities during the war period. The 
committee therefore agreed to defer further work on this 
project for the time being and to await a more auspicious time 
to resume these efforts. 


SCHOOL PLANT RESEARCH 


Although the School Plant Research Committee received a 
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second grant for the continuance of the work of its school 
equipment project, it appeared desirable, after a careful re- 
view of all of the circumstances, to suspend this project until 
the termination of the war. Due to the elimination of all 
school building construction except in the war areas, tighter 
priority control over materials, and because many of the 
manufacturers of equipment have converted their facilities to 
war production, the Council felt that it was wise to postpone 
the project during the war. 

The committee’s work during the three years of its activity 
has resulted in the publication of two specifications: one for 
folding chairs and one for chair desks. These specifications 
have met with cordial acceptance by school administrators, 
manufacturers, and several federal agencies, including the Na- 
tional Housing Administration and the War Department. As 
indicated in my annual report last year, the committee’s study, 
The Utilization of School Sanitary Facilities, was published 
in the summer of 1942. Several state departments of educa- 
tion have already indicated a lively interest in its results and 
have indicated their plans to modify their building codes and 
regulations in accordance with the results and recommenda- 
tions of this study. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Council has always been much concerned with the pro- 
motion of educational research. The Problems and Plans 
Committee has devoted itself largely, in the past, to reviewing 
projects in research with a view to recommending that they 
be sponsored by the Council. The Council has also carried on 
research through its own commissions and committees. It 
has not, until recently, undertaken to survey the whole field 
of educational research with a view to influencing its general 
development. 

Three specific steps have been taken in this direction. The 
first was the appointment of a special committee to report on 
the state of the enterprise. This committee produced the 
monograph, Educational Research. This monograph dealt with 
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the fundamental concepts of educational research. The sec- 
ond step was to issue a report recommending the establish- 
ment of a system of fellowships to encourage research. The 
third step was to appoint a standing committee on research. 
The standing committee, under the chairmanship of Frank 
N. Freeman, has proposed that an office on educational re- 
search be set up within the Council with a full-time secretary, 
and has suggested a modest budget. Among the functions that 
might be performed by such an office are the following: 


To maintain and make available a file of information on the existing 


agencies, facilities, and personnel for conducting research on educational 
problems. 


To discover the needs of the armed services and the government agen- 
cies for educational research services. 
To summarize and disseminate such information at frequent intervals. 


To arrange the agenda and meetings of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research. 


To render advisory service to other committees of the Council which 
may utilize educational research in the study of their problems. 
To promote persistently and encourage research on those educational 


problems that are identified by the committee as being of major current 
importance. 


To seek and enlist the cooperation of other organizations interested 
in the promotion of research. Plans for such cooperation with the 
American Educational Research Association have been completed. 


Since the present may not be a good time to obtain support 
for such an office, the committee has suggested that it would 
be very desirable to explore the possibility of setting up pro- 
cedures to evaluate the educational activities in the armed 
forces. To this end it has been proposed to hold a conference 
of the committee and officers in charge of the educational pro- 
grams of the armed forces to explore what is being done and 
what might be done in the way of evaluation. 

The committee has sought and obtained the hearty co- 
operation of the American Educational Research Association. 
This Association has appointed a committee to work with the 
Council committee, by making available its reviews of the 
research being carried on and its lists of persons interested 
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in various types of research, and by other means as yet unde- 
termined. This affiliation promises to be an important factor 
in the work of the committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SURVEY 


In the summer of 1942 the Council was requested by the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois to make an 
educational survey of that institution. Raymond A. Kent 
served as chairman of the commission. John W. Taylor of 
Louisiana State University served as secretary of the com- 
mission and was chiefly responsible for the preparation of 
the report which will be published this month by the 
University. 

I should like to point out again that this type of service 
seems to me to be an excellent one for the Council to furnish 
to educational institutions. There is no other national educa- 
tional organization which can be called upon so appropriately 
to provide professional and objective evaluations for indi- 
vidual institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


The year now being concluded has been a year of numerous 
activities, many of which naturally relate to the war. In such 
a fateful time one’s first impression is that we must hold the 
line and hope that brighter days will soon come again with 
victory and peace. It is well to remember, however, that even 
in these distressing days educational policies which have im- 
plications for the future, the exact nature and extent of which 
we cannot foresee accurately, are in the making. We must all 
therefore continue to work with a will at the task of educa- 
tional improvement. 

Certainly whatever the Council has achieved during the 
past year is the result of the cooperation of many individuals, 
conference groups, and committees. I wish to express my 
deep appreciation for all these efforts, and for the continued 
loyal services of my associates on the Council staff. 


May 7, 1943 GEorGE F. Zook 
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APPENDIX 


Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1942—May 1943 


Books 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia 
By the staff of the Motion Picture Project. ix + 372 pp. June 
1942. 

Youth in the CCC 
By Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest Hill, for the American 
Youth Commission. xv + 263 pp., illustrated. June 1942. 

Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in the School 
By Charles F. Hoban, Jr., for the Motion Picture Project. 
xiii-+ 172 pp. June 1942. 

Teacher Education in a Democracy at War 
By E. S. Evenden, for the Commission on Teacher Education. 
vii +118 pp. July 1942. 

Working with Rural Youth 
By Edmund deS. Brunner, for the American Youth Commission 
xiii-+ 113 pp. August 1942, 

The School for Executives. The Report of a Conference. 

By the Staff of the Commission on Teacher Education for the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. v + 217 pp. August 
1942. 
Films for America at War (Supplement to Selected Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures) 
By the staff of the Motion Picture Project. ix-+ 97 pp. Janu- 
ary 1943. 

University of Illinois Survey Report 
By a Commission of the American Council on Education (Pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Press). iv-+ 86 pp. May 
1943. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


Nursing Education for National Service 
Series I, Vol. VI, No. 17. Report of a conference. v + 35 pp. 
May 1942. 
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College and University Investments and Income, 1925-41 
Series III, Vol. VI, No. 20. By J. Harvey Cain, for the Financial 
Advisory Service. v-+ 29 pp. July 1942. 


Psychological Examinations, 1941 Norms 
Series V, Vol. VI, No. 4. By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone. iii+ 42 pp. May 1942. 


Acceleration in the Colleges 
Series V, Vol. VII, No. 5. By C. S. Marsh. v-+ 29 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1943. 


Religious Counseling of College Students 
Series VI, Vol. VII, No. 4. By Thornton W. Merriam, for the 
Committee on Student Personnel Work. vii + 77 pp. April 1943. 
The Utilization of School Sanitary Facilities 
Series VII, Vol. VI, No. 3. For the Committee on School Plant 
Research. v-+35 pp. June 1942. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1942; January, 
April 1943. 

A Brief Statement Regarding the American Council on Education 
Eight-page folder describing the work of the Council. November 
1942. 

Higher Education and National Defense 
Bulletins Nos. 28 through 54. 


War Service Opportunities for College and University Students 
Cumulative bulletin. 

Newsletter of the Commission on Teacher Education 
Published monthly except August and September. 


Staff Newsletter of the Cooperative Study in General Education 
Occasional bulletin of the Cooperative Study. 


Bulletin of the Committee on Youth Problems 
Monthly bulletin, October through May. 


This War and the Teacher 
For the Commission on Teacher Education. 12 pp. June 1942. 
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The Wartime Role of the College Sophomore: A Report of the 1942 
Sophomore Testing Program 
By William J. E. Crissy and Ruth E. Pedersen. 40 pp. July 
1942. 
The National Discussion Contest on Inter-American Affairs for Colleges 
and Universities, 1943. 
Announcement of contest sponsored by Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Council. 16 pp. February 1942. 
Statement of the Second Baltimore Conference on Higher Education 
and the War, July 15-16, 1942 
Statement concerning higher education and the war effort. 4 pp. 
July 1942. 
Rural Youth in Action 
By David Cushman Coyle, for the American Youth Commission. 
iv + 43 pp., illustrated. August 1942. 
The Rural Child in the War Emergency. A Conference Report 
By C. S. Marsh for the Committee on Rural Education (Pub- 
lished by the Committee). ix +37 pp. October 1942. 
The Cooperative Achievement Tests, 1943 
A new catalogue. 48 pp. October 1942. 
China’s Gifts to the West 
By Derk Bodde for the Committee on Asiatic Studies in Ameri- 
can Education. vi-+ 40 pp., illustrated. December 1942. 
Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience, A Recommended 
Program 
iv-+ 35 pp. February 1943. 
Chinese Writing 
By Herrlee Glessner Creel, for the Committee on Asiatic Studies in 
American Education, iv-+ 16 pp. April 1943. 
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Blueprints or Trial-and-Error in 
College Wartime Programs? 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


hard one. I am to forget that I have ever been in 

Washington and seen the perhaps unavoidable com- 
plexity of the democratic method of doing business; 1 must 
erase from my mind the knowledge of such “‘secrets’’ as may 
have come my way as a member of commissions and com- 
mittees operating in consultation with various branches of the 
wartime government; I must get as far away from the seat 
of administration as I can, so as to achieve perspective and 
to perceive the over-all pattern necessary. Let us assume, 
therefore, that I have climbed to my Mountain Peak College, 
to date considered too small and insignificant to be assigned 
an Army or Navy training program, and I gaze down on the 
college-government landscape to try to find the map outlines 
which will give meaning to the activities of the past year and 
a half. 

I realize before I begin that there is futility in such activity; 
the plans should have been made before December 7, 1941. 
There is a story that a wealthy philanthropist, wishing to 
establish an endowed institute in connection with one of our 
major universities, narrowed his field to three in the same 
area, and decided to present his idea to the three presidents. 
The first listened respectfully, then replied that he considered 
the scheme antipathetic to the central philosophy of his in- 
stitution and therefore one which he could not present favor- 
ably to his board. The second agreed that it was an excellent 
idea, that he would present it at the next meeting of his 
trustees, and then committees would be appointed to discuss 
the matter in more detail. The third president interrupted 
the prospective donor after his second sentence with the re- 
mark: “Sir, for the past ten years I have been waiting for 
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you to walk into my office.” He opened his desk drawer 
and unrolled a dozen blueprints. ‘Here is your institute, 
worked out in detail, and ready to go when you say the 
word.” The sequel, of course, is that the third university 
had broken ground for the new building before the other 
trustees had met. This is a moral fable, but I like to think 
it true that if American higher education had been ready 
with a convincing blueprint on December 8, 1941, consider- 
able delay and heartbreak might have been avoided. 

Yet we all know that, in 1939 and 1940, we had been read- 
ing in the newspapers and magazines about a meticulously 
worked-out and magnificently conceived plan for the mobiliza- 
tion of the nation’s military and industrial manpower which 
was to go into instant operation on ‘“M-Day.” We sadly 
realize that either the plan was rejected by the powers that 
be as inexpedient, or ‘“‘M-Day” has never arrived. Yet 
perhaps it was better to have a plan to modify and build 
upon—yes, even to reject—than none at all. 

When the great Baltimore Conference met in January 
1942, the largest assembly of American higher educational 
institutions ever gathered, the smoke of Pearl Harbor was 
still smarting in our eyes, and we were emotionally prepared 
and anxious to offer the services and facilities of our colleges 
and universities to the war effort. The halls were filled with 
oratory about “total war,” and the air electric with “all-out 
effort,” but we adjourned without a concrete plan. It was 
assumed that the Army and Navy knew what they needed in 
the way of trained personnel, that the federal government had 
schemes mapped out for putting us all to work, and that the 
colleges should wait until these orders arrived. It was in- 
conceivable to us that colleges might be considered such “small 
potatoes” that they weren’t to be included in the “total” 
of war. 

And many didn’t realize how long the wait was going to 
be—June 1942, at the latest, was the prevalent guess. When 
the Navy V-12 and the Army Specialized Training Programs, 
now scheduled for July 1, 1943, finally are under way, the 
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United States will have been at war for nineteen months, 
exactly the length of time we were engaged in the entire First 
World War—April 1917 to November 1918. It’s true that 
the Student Army Training Corps of 1918 was slow in 
developing, also, but can we learn no lessons from our earlier 
mistakes? It was fourteen months (February 1943) before 
the first list of approved colleges was released, and in less 
time than that Hitler had conquered Poland, France, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Holland. Such a delay may even yet 
prove costly in the lack of training which many of our sailors 
and soldiers might have received in colleges and universities 
during 1942. 

It cannot be denied that furtive attempts were made to 
streamline the colleges for war. Acceleration became the 
key-word on our campuses, and we adopted the four-quarter 
or the trimester calendars in order to enable students to 
finish their training ahead of schedule. But when the summer 
of 1942 rolled around, hundreds of thousands of students 
who wanted to use the summer to expedite their graduation 
had no funds with which to finance this period of study— 
indeed, they had to seek summer jobs to earn the money to 
make college possible in the fall; then, ironically, the summer 
jobs were very well paid or were in defense industries, so 
that the students have never returned to college at all. 

The Engineering, Science, and Management War Training 
courses, established in certain strategic centers under univer- 
sity auspices, were an excellent means of retraining out-of- 
college people on the job, but they had no place for the regular 
college student. 

Perhaps the most helpful of all the developments was the 
expansion of the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s pilot 
training program, which sent Army and Navy pilot candidates 
to hundreds of college campuses, where they helped to give 
the faculty a definite and important war job and, incidentally, 
to fill the dormitories and dining halls. 

The Army and Navy entered into contracts with several 
universities and technical schools for specific training pro- 
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grams, but there was no general scheme for utilizing the 
colleges before February 1943. 

Under the cloud of this uncertainty many institutions began 
to fear for their lives, and to cry out for help to their con- 
gressmen and Washington lobbies. Stories about fifty col- 
leges closing their doors began to circulate, but an inspection 
of the 1942-43 Educational Directory issued by the United 
States Office of Education reveals that in the past year only 
five four-year colleges, six professional schools, three normal 
schools, and twenty-five junior colleges closed their doors, 
many by mergers; and this was considerably offset by several 
new institutions which opened—three colleges, eleven pro- 
fessional schools, three teachers colleges, and ten junior col- 
leges. Such a fluctuation was not far from normal. Most 
of the schools which closed had been in serious difficulties be- 
fore the war, and Pearl Harbor merely furnished the coup de 
grace. ‘Their plants were such that they could not possibly 
have been used by the armed forces. College administrators 
realize that the war should not be used as a pulmotor or 
adrenalin injection to revive moribund institutions; some 
which have lost or never found their useful place should be 
allowed to perish, or encouraged to merge with more needed 
colleges—there is a real distinction between “needed” and 
““needy”’ institutions. 

If a blueprint might have prevented confusion and 
shortened the delays, who should have prepared it? When 
World War I began, the American Council on Education was 
established to meet the emergency needs of the colleges and 
government. It was a war baby, and grew to overnight 
maturity under that influence; when another war comes upon 
us, we naturally turn to the organizations we used in the last 
one. If the American Council was considered representative 
in 1918, it certainly is even more so in 1943, with 55 national 
and regional organizations as full members, 50 more as 
associate members, and 563 colleges and universities as in- 
stitutional members. It was under the care of the ACE that 
the Student Army Training Corps of 1918 was organized. 
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Granted that it was an imperfect mixture of military train- 
ing with academic instruction; granted that it was September 
1918 before the SATC began to operate on the campuses; 
granted that both Army and colleges swore they wouldn’t 
want it again. Nevertheless it must be admitted that seven 
weeks was too short a period of operation in which to judge 
the efficiency and possibilities of the SATC, particularly since 
during most of that time the epidemic of Spanish influenza 
made normal progress impossible. Surely some lessons of 
what not to do were learned in that 1918 experience and could 
have been strongly urged in 1942. The National Youth 
Administration, too, had been working in the colleges for 
several years, and had evolved procedures and collected data 
which could have been utilized. Signs of the coming emer- 
gency were visible long before December 7, 1941; the Presi- 
dent had declared a state of national emergency, army camps 
were going up on every hand, airplane factories were busy 
turning out bombers—so why not a unified plan for utilizing 
our educational resources, a plan with a chance of adoption? 

The ACE Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, Edmund E. Day chair- 
man, has apparently made valiant efforts to win the coopera- 
tion of the armed forces in drawing up a plan.’ At first they 
found the Army indifferent, if not opposed to using the 
colleges; the Navy was more eager to secure highly educated 
personnel. Later the Army agreed to cooperate, but only on 
its own terms, which seemed rather arbitrary. In May 1942 
the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps was announced to parallel 
the Navy V-1, V-5, and V-7 reserve programs. The Army 
Air Forces: grew impatient and went ahead with their own 
scheme, whereupon the Army made some modifications in its 
regulations to make the Army Specialized Training Program 


1A committee under the chairmanship of President Cowley of Hamilton 
worked the summer of 1942 on a plan which left some initiative in the hands 
of the colleges, but it was rejected by the Army as unmilitary. Chancellor 
Chase’s Committee on Military Affairs had done some spade-work before 
the Day committee took over. 
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more attractive both to soldiers and to colleges. From the 
reports made by the Day committee, it would seem that there 
have been almost daily conferences between the ACE and the 
Army. The Joint (Army-Navy-War Manpower Commis- 
sion) Committee for the Selection of Nonfederal Educational 
Institutions has rendered great service as a clearinghouse for 
all contracts, and as soon as this committee was organized 
the lists of colleges approved for inspection and possible con- 
tract began to roll off the assembly line. This committee, 
however, could not initiate programs or even select the col- 
leges—it could merely avoid conflicts between the various 
branches of the service. Nevertheless, this ““Committee of 
Nine”? must accept responsibility for the selection of institu- 
tions, for an unanimous vote of the committee was required 
for each college approved. 

All colleges and universities, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the American Council, have been kept well informed 
concerning developments—unless they were military secrets— 
through the bulletins on Higher Education and National De- 
fense and War Service Opportunities edited by Francis J. 
Brown. Naturally these publications have reflected the 
vacillations of governmental policies and have sometimes 
misled the college administrators, but this was no fault of Dr. 
Brown’s. The advice given to faculties on credit allowances 
for military experience and courses has been sound, and 
gladly received. The services rendered to the Armed Forces 
Institute in providing a curriculum of general education for 
men in uniform, to the Civilian Aeronautics Administration 
in organizing tests, and to other government agencies in many 
fields have been important—but aren’t they largely tangential 
instead of central? The plan presented by the ACE com- 
mittee to the Army and Navy on October 14, 1942, was 
obviously a convincing one, for the Navy adopted it almost 
without change; but no plan presented to the Army has met 
with any favor. It was certainly disappointing that so little 
attention was paid to our ideas. Can it be that stars and 
eagles and gold braid were so impressive that education’s 
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representatives were paralyzed? Or was the opposition in 
the legislative and executive branches? 

What kind of blueprint would have been useful in 1942? 
Let us make clear from the start that the sole purpose of any 
scheme must be to expedite and assure the winning of the 
war—not to preserve the colleges or to give to under- 
privileged soldiers the intangible advantages of a few months 
on a college campus. The educators believe that if the Army 
needs trained men, and if the specific skills needed are clearly 
described, our colleges and universities should be the best 
qualified agencies for planning the curricula and methods of 
training, and our faculties should be the best instructors. Ex- 
perience of the past eighteen months has taught us that college 
teachers are remarkably adaptable, that art teachers can be- 
come experts in navigation, or philosophy teachers can explain 
the mysteries of meteorology or aerodynamics. 

The first step, therefore, would be the establishment of an 
over-all planning board; not a struggle for authority among 
the American Council on Education, the Office of Education, 
the War and the Navy Departments, but one which includes 
all these and more. The War Manpower Commission? 
Yes, if it had started work soon enough, and had exercised 
the authority granted to it to originate programs, especially 
in nonmilitary areas. So far the WMC has been disappoint- 
ingly silent. 

The first task of this planning board would be a complete 
‘job analysis” of all the training needs of the military 
branches and of civilian activities which will be essential in 
wartime. These will include many branches of engineering; 
basic sciences such as physics, chemistry, geography, and 
mathematics; medicine, dentistry, nursing, and public health; 
dietetics and institutional food management; industrial pro- 
cesses and supervision; and a host of others. When these 
needs are assembled they would be compared with the known 
supplies in each field, and areas of shortages mapped out. 
Then decisions would be made as to when these trained 
people would be needed—a flowsheet of quotas set up with 
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specific dates. The ACE asked for such a schedule, but none 
has yet appeared. The board would need to decide which 
training could best be given in the army camps, which on the 
campuses or in the factories. For example, can instruction 
in military tactics and discipline be combined satisfactorily 
with classroom study of physics, or should all military in- 
struction be given in the army camp before or after the period 
of college study? 

Now that the hypothetical board has a list of the number 
of trained men and women needed in each branch, and the 
dates when they will be called, the next step would be prepar- 
ing a complete file of facilities and personnel available to give 
this training. There is no assumption that all these facilities 
are on college campuses, or that only college instructors can 
do the teaching; but all the colleges and their instructional 
possibilities are listed as available. 

Then the board is ready to fit needs into spots where they 
can be met, to piece together the parts of a tremendously 
complicated jigsaw puzzle. Does institution “A” have a 
particularly strong premedical setup? If so, why waste this 
opportunity by assigning an engineering unit there? I have 
heard so many of my fellow administrators ask one another 
why they had this unit or that, and the usual answer is, “I 
was in Washington on the day they were handing those out.”’ 

Of course the colleges ought still to be permitted some 
option, and therefore a pattern of proper procedure or con- 
tract etiquette should be established. Should presidents be 
urged to visit Washington in order that they might lobby for 
this program or that? We were told in print and in eloquent 
platform appeals that we should stay away from the War and 
Navy offices; “let them get their work done” was the cry. 
But then we were pulled aside into a corner and told: “You'd 
better hurry right on down today, see your congressman and 
your senator, call on all the boys who will see you in the 
Pentagon Building and the Arlington Navy Annex, or you'll 
be left out in the cold.” Those who didn’t hear these 
whispers or manfully resisted the temptation are now kicking 
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themselves or being kicked by their own boards of trustees. 
The Utopian board, to avoid this confusion, should provide 
ample information on the programs to be assigned, and pre- 
pare forms on which the colleges could supply needed infor- 
mation. Then an inspecting committee representing all 
services might visit the institution to decide which branch or 
branches of training could best be given there. It was under- 
stood by the colleges that this was the purpose of the lengthy 
questionnaires filled out in quadruplicate and sent to the War 
Manpower Commission in December 1942, but the Air Forces 
and Army Engineers pleaded ignorance of any such reports 
and demanded similar data differently arranged. Apparently 
many of these “master schedules’ were never seen by the 
contracting branches. 

Uniform standards of selection should be applied; if a col- 
lege is not picked for a certain program, it should be definitely 
informed why—lack of airport facilities, inadequate scientific 
equipment, insufficient dormitory accommodations, or what 
not. To avoid stampedes and hysteria, all the selections 
should be announced simultaneously, if possible. Many of 
the colleges listed in the later announcements were quite as 
satisfactory as those on the first lists, but there was an un- 
fortunate feeling of “second choice.” Similar uniform 
schedules should be followed by the contracting committees; 
if laundry for sheets and towels is to be allowed on one con- 
tract, it should be on all; if 4 percent for building use is fair 
in Illinois, it is fair in New England. 

Nor should it be taken for granted that colleges without 
considerable dormitory space on campus are ipso facto un- 
usable for war purposes. Many of these institutions are 
greatly needed by the local community, where most of the 
peacetime students live; they should not be forced to close 
because of a temporary withdrawal of students; for once 
closed, they will find great difficulty in reopening. Many of 
the shortage fields are such as could be supplied by women, 
by 4-F’s, and by citizens over draft age, if they were re- 
educated in such community colleges. Perhaps their main 
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service will be in night classes, under federal subsidy; with a 
long period of reconstruction and world adjustment ahead, 
every citizen needs to be informed fully in fields of history, 
economics, political science, international relations, social 
psychology, and other social sciences. These nondormitory 
colleges could undertake such a task. With many wounded 
soldiers returned to their home towns physically handicapped, 
what better way of restoring them to useful activity than 
through their local college? 

Some friends of the liberal arts colleges have doubted 
seriously whether such institutions could or should adapt 
themselves to technical training for military efficiency. The 
sciences and mathematics, however, have always been strong 
basic liberal arts courses, and these are the keystones of Army 
academic training. Even the strongly pacifist colleges could 
logically undertake rehabilitation and civilian training. The 
selection of colleges to date, however, has not been based on 
their curricular offerings, but on their physical equipment— 
their hotel accommodations. Engineering and medical 
schools are exceptions. 

But there was no such blueprint, and plans have now gone 
too far to start one. After the walls, floor, and roof of the 
house are built, it is too late to call in an architect. What is 
the actual picture as we see it on Commencement Day 1943? 

As of this date, approximately 500 of the 1,732 colleges 
listed in the Educational Directory have been approved by the 
Joint Committee for inspection with a view to possible con- 
tracts; this, of course, does not mean that they will secure 
contracts, for the various services may reject them after in- 
spection. There is even a fear that many colleges assigned 
to the branches will never be used, even if they have facilities; 
the Army and Navy may merely have earmarked them in case 
they ever need to use them. These 500 are distributed un- 
evenly—51 percent of all the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities and 33 percent of all the teachers colleges have been 
approved, but only 16 percent of the professional and tech- 
nical schools, 11 percent of the Negro colleges, 414 percent 
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of the junior colleges, and none of the normal schools. The 
reasons for this distribution are evident—the four-year and 
teacher colleges have dormitories and dining halls for housing 
units, whereas very few of the professional schools or junior 
colleges or normal schools are so supplied. 

The geographic distribution is a bit harder to explain. 
Obviously senators and congressmen and bureaucrats were 
pushing hard for the approval of institutions from their home 
states, but the Joint Committee had to apportion the totals 
as fairly as possible throughout the country. It must be 
admitted that educational quality is not quite so evenly dis- 
tributed, and the older colleges of the East have some financial 
edge, but the democratic method demanded even-handed 
justice. It may, therefore, have been a disadvantage to a 
college to be located in a college-crowded state like Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, or Pennsylvania, for an 
undue proportion of the approved institutions could not be in 
those states. It was, of course, a great help to be on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities, for 
that was a hallmark of quality that practically assured selec- 
tion. Also, the Army insisted that all ROTC colleges be 
used. Nevertheless, it is hard for presidents of unapproved 
colleges to understand why none of the independent (not tax- 
supported) institutions in South Dakota was approved, and 
why every state teachers college in Texas has a program. 
Were the congressional telephones kept busy? It is not only 
in first aid to the injured that we need to study our pressure- 
points. 

There is still great confusion as td the basis for assignment 
of the various programs. In general, Army and Navy were 
not to be on the same campus, and ROTC institutions were 
earmarked for Army use. Also, colleges with CAA pilot 
training programs were given preference in the selection of 
Army Air Forces cadet candidate units. As for the others, 
there seems to have been a “swapping” or “draw it out of the 
hat” division of colleges between the services. It is probably 
just as well that the colleges themselves did not pick the units, 
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for they would most likely have flocked to the Navy because 
of the longer period of college residence permitted, the 
eligibility for intercollegiate athletics, and the minimum dis- 
location of subject-matter teaching. 

The American Council helped greatly in persuading the 
Army to postpone calling members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps until the completion of a quarter or semester after 
January 1, 1943. Otherwise there would have been a long 
gap between the departure of the ERC and the arrival of a 
training unit, a period which might have proved disastrous. 
It is unwise to consider the confusion existing in Selective 
Service as fortunate, but the delays and postponements in 
drafting college students have given the colleges some time 
in which to adjust themselves to impending change. The 
calendars of the various programs, however, are still causing 
considerable confusion, particularly when the quarter and 
semester schedules are attempted on the same campus. Since 
the Army and Navy refuse to yield, the colleges will un- 
doubtedly have to revise their own calendars to conform. 

Again, administrators are puzzled to know how quotas are 
established. The normal enrollment of a college apparently 
has very little to do with it, for some colleges have units as 
large as, even larger than, their usual entire student body, 
but are expected to provide instruction and classroom space 
for such of their regular students as may be left. Some in- 
stitutions have been told that no units of less than 500 or 
400 would be assigned, whereas others have been given groups 
of 200 or less. Where can the truth be found? 

Why are WAAC and WAVE units interested only in hous- 
ing and messing? Aren’t women to be used in fields requiring 
special training? 

Still the greatest point of worry is the lack of assurance that 
programs will materialize on the dates when colleges are 
prepared to receive them. One president of a major univer- 
sity complained that in January he went out into the highways 
and byways and secured several additional faculty members 
to teach a large unit due to arrive March 1. On March 1, 
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there were the faculty, expecting their salaries, but no unit 
had arrived. They’ll be along about April 1, said the Army; 
but it was April Fool’s day with a vengeance, and at this 
writing no unit has arrived. Such an extra expense might 
wreck a weaker budget. How can a college plan to move its 
own students out of dormitories, or buy equipment or food, 
or put buildings in repair, on so uncertain a schedule? These 
disappointments have shaken their faith in the army calendar. 
Almost as disconcerting were the long-distance calls asking if 
you could take a unit on twenty-four hours’ notice; the men 
might even be aboard train enroute to your campus. The 
scurrying around to find housing, beds, blankets, and the like 
under such circumstances can be imagined. There is no desire 
to fix blame or discover culprits guilty of this blundering. It 
is merely hoped that we are learning our lessons from our 
mistakes, and that in this game of Going to Jerusalem the 
colleges won’t be left without a chair to sit on. 

When an executive wants to secure a decision on a matter 
of procedure, he is frequently at a loss to know where author- 
ity resides. The inspecting committee, the contracting com- 
mittee, the commandant of the local unit, the curriculum 
board, all seem to come from different headquarters and to 
report to different commanding officers. If he asks his ques- 
tion of the wrong man but receives an offhand answer, he may 
be in hot water with the real authority when that person 
comes along. Here, too, a blueprint of interdependent 
authority would be of great assistance to the college. 

Nevertheless, the impression should not be left that there 
is no blue sky amid the clouds. Many of the 1,200 colleges 
which have no program are women’s colleges with enrollments 
assured throughout the war—though there will be increasing 
competition with industry and the services, there will be more 
families able to send their daughters to college, and some 
who will seek the untroubled calm of the nonmilitarized 
campus. Many others are tax-supported normal schools, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges, which will be carried 
through by the state or city revenue. But there are still 
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hundreds which have no means of support except student fees, 
which will perish unless some new avenue of service is opened 
to them. They hear with hope that programs of rehabilita- 
tion, citizenship education, and training for industry are be. 
ing seriously considered in Washington, and they trust that 
such opportunities will appear before too late. 

By July, when the Navy V-12 and the Army Specialized 
Training Programs are fully launched, the worries of college 
administrators over whether or not they are going to secure 
programs will probably have been supplanted by a new con- 
cern—to give these men and women a course of study and 
instruction which will prepare and inspire them for national 
service, and which will redound to the credit of American 
higher education in the years to come. 
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The War Training Programs and 
Postwar Education 


By ROBERT CLOTHIER 


T Is generally recognized that education in America is 
I now presented with a rare and unusual opportunity to re- 
study its principles and practices. In the last century, 
education in America has progressed from the little red school- 
house era to the era of the modern university with its manifold 
ramifications. In that process, certain beliefs and practices 
have become traditional and have been accepted by most as 
fundamental. Generally speaking, these beliefs and practices 
have served America well, even though, in later years, educa- 
tors have, here and there, called our attention to inadequacies 
through which education in America has failed to keep up 
with the challenge which changing conditions of American 
life have imposed upon it. 

In education, as in everything else, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Has our educational system produced in 
suficient numbers the men and women of initiative, intel- 
ligence, character, and sense of social responsibility to assume 
the leadership necessary to preserve the health and integrity 
of such a democracy as ours in a world in which modern 
science has revolutionized the total environment of human 
life? Has our educational system imparted to the men and 
women who are its product the realization that on them, in 
great measure, depends the future course of democracy in a 
changing world? Is it devoting its energies too much to 
giving the average student a smattering of culture and train- 
ing him to “‘live richly and well”—a delightful concept but a 
selfish one? Is education concerning itself with imparting to 
the young man and young woman a genuine conception and 
understanding of cultural and spiritual values, or is it con- 
cerning itself, instructionally, only with the training of their 
minds ? 
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EDUCATION’S RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PRESENT SCENE 


It is such questions as these which recent developments in 
American life have thrown into more brilliant relief. Even 
before the outbreak of war, we were conscious that all was 
not well with our American economy. We had not solved 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and crime prevention. 
We had not established economic justice for all, and our 
attempt to provide “justice” for the underprivileged had re- 
sulted, all too much, in pauperizing the individual and destroy- 
ing his self-respect and self-reliance. We had not developed 
that type of leadership which could solve our industrial rela- 
tions problems on a statesmanlike basis, taking into considera- 
tion the best interests of both employer and worker in 
appreciation that, in the last analysis, theirs is a common 
problem and a common destiny; instead we still resorted to 
strikes and lockouts to attempt to achieve our ends. We had 
not developed a philosophy of life any sounder than that of 
our grandfathers; in spite of the Aladdin’s lamp which 
modern science has thrust into our hands, it is doubtful if, as 
a people, we are as happy as we were before we had it. 

Then eighteen months ago, war struck out of the blue. 
As we look back on it, we see now that we could have fore- 
seen it all along. War was inevitable ever since the philos- 
ophy of world domination seized control of Japan and 
Germany. We could have prepared for it, and preparation, 
on our part, might have had a profound effect on the struggle 
from the beginning. But as a people, educated in our schools 
and colleges, we didn’t see it. We preferred to ignore the 
perfectly obvious facts and continue to do business as usual. 
How can our colleges and schools explain this phenomenon of 
national myopia? 

Now we are at war. The effect on our colleges is shatter- 
ing, particularly on our colleges for men. Their civilian en- 
rollments are evaporating. At the present time not more 
than a third of their normal student population is still on the 
campus. Curricula are being simplified. Many faculty mem- 
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bers are being called to the colors. Others are seeking em- 
ployment in war industries. 

In this national emergency, our universities and colleges 
eighteen months ago offered their facilities to the armed forces 
for training purposes. For various reasons, action was de- 
layed. The armed forces, realizing the inadequacy of their 
own training facilities for a task of such magnitude as this 
which confronts them, have now taken advantage of the 
opportunity. Altogether some five hundred institutions are 
now training men for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces. 
The primary purpose of this program of procedure is to turn 
out the trained men necessary to win the war. A correlative 
result will undoubtedly be the preservation of many of these 
institutions for education after the war. 


THE War TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Such an article as this cannot, of course, discuss the details 
of the several training programs, nor is such discussion 
necessary. ‘The facts are available to all. Each program, 
adapted to the needs of the service to which it is related, has 
its own virtues. Perhaps typical of all, in principle, is the 
Army program, developed by the Army Specialized Training 
Division during the six months which have elapsed since the 
task was entrusted to it by higher authority last December. 
The development of this program constitutes what is probably 
the most comprehensive educational plan ever initiated, in- 
volving, as it does, the coordination of the resources and the 
efforts of several hundred institutions of higher learning from 
coast to coast. All these institutions have their own tradi- 
tions, aims, and procedures and it has been necessary, so far 
as possible, to coordinate these varying factors into a program 
of common effort, without sacrificing the educational values 
which are inherent in each institution’s ways of doing things. 

It has been necessary to ascertain the needs of the various 
branches of the service for trained men, in both categories 
and numbers. It has been necessary to make an analysis of 
the physical and intellectual resources of the universities and 
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colleges throughout the country, to inspect the campuses of 
the various institutions, to prepare an approved list of univer- 
sities and colleges. It has been necessary, in collaboration 
with groups of expert educators in special fields recommended 
in the great majority by the American Council on Education 
and the United States Office of Education, to prepare the 
curricula; these curricula were subsequently submitted to the 
operating departments of the Army for approval and finally 
to a committee of university and college heads for review. 
It has been necessary finally to develop the methods of pro- 
curing and selecting the men to be trained and to school the 
staff personnel in administering them. All this has been sub- 


stantially accomplished in six months, a not unworthy 
achievement. 


Earty DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED 


As Brigadier General Joe N. Dalton, assistant chief of 
staff for personnel of the Army Service Forces, said recently 
during a conference at Princeton: 


. . . Our problem is to find these men, test them, sort them, assign 
them, and get them working in one of these many institutions. We'll 
have to find a couple of hundred thousand of these young men each 
year in order to keep one hundred and fifty thousand of them in the 
colleges and universities working under this training program. 


This quotation gives an idea of the magnitude of the task. 
It also highlights the difficulties which arise when any one 
of these several tasks, referred to above, falls behind schedule. 
The bottleneck in the development of the plan has been in pro- 
curing and screening the trainees and this retardation in the 
procurement program has similarly slowed up the program of 
contracting with the colleges, a delay which naturally has sub- 
jected the institutions to embarrassment in making arrange- 
ments with their faculty members. 

There were several reasons for the delay in developing the 
methods of procurement and selection. First, the whole task 
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was turned over to the Army Specialized Training Division 
only last December, and there was little time for experimenta- 
tion. At the outset there was lack of understanding through- 
out the Army of the nature and purposes of the program. 
The soldiers themselves had not grasped the idea that they 
can make their own efforts count most toward winning the 
war by acquiring special skills; many still failed to realize that 
this is primarily a war of machines rather than a war of 
personal combat and that the Army requires two out of every 
three of its men to possess technical skills of one kind or 
another to build, service, and drive the machines. The 
ancient reluctance of a unit commander to let a good man 
get away from him, even though that man might serve more 
effectively elsewhere, definitely served to retard procurement. 
The methods of screening were still experimental and the staff 
personnel still largely untrained in their use. 

All these hindrances have now been largely resolved. The 
Army now knows what it is all about. The soldier is coming 
to realize that the Army Specialized Training Program may 
be a direct avenue to the Officers’ Candidate School. General 
Marshall has let unit commanders know what their respon- 
sibility is in releasing their good men for special training. 
The techniques of screening have been improved and the 
development of STAR units (Specialized Training and Re- 
assignment) has provided the machinery through which 
large numbers of trainees can be screened and assembled 
into homogeneous groups to be sent for specialized train- 
ing to the universities and colleges on the approved list. 
From these circumstances, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the early difficulties, so apparent in the case of the “pilot 
institutions” this spring, have been largely solved. ‘The rate 
of flow of raw trainees into the colleges and of trained 
specialists from the colleges into the service is now approach- 
ing the desired volume. ‘There is reason to believe that very 
shortly the authorized goal of 150,000 men under this pro- 
gram and referred to by General Dalton in his address will 
be fully realized. 
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THE PLACE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 

To any thoughtful person the question inevitably presents 
itself: what about the liberal arts? In winning the war, are 
we to sacrifice the values for which we are waging it? It 
may be said, I think, that all have recognized the vital im- 
portance of preserving our liberal arts tradition and our 
liberal arts institutions. The liberal arts constitute our basic 
defense against the loss of intellectual freedom and it is 
through the liberal arts that we shall learn eventually to 
guide and control technology for the building of an orderly 
world of justice under law when the war has been won. Grant- 
ing this to be true, we must grant, too, that if we should lose 
this war, these values would be lost for at least a thousand 
years. The first responsibility of the Army and the Navy, 
however, is not to preserve the liberal arts. It is to win the 
war. It is natural, consequently, that much emphasis in these 
training programs should be placed upon technical training. 
It was this emphasis which led some educators to deprecate 
what seemed to be a callous disregard of the importance of 
preserving the liberal arts. 

Of course, there has been a great deal of misapprehension 
about this. The Army and the Navy are not ignorant of the 
importance of the liberal arts. Even though the liberal arts 
must be, for the present, in partial eclipse, they are sub- 
stantially represented in the Army and Navy curricula. 
Among these courses are English, modern languages, geog- 
raphy, history, mathematics, physics, chemistry, psychology, 
studies of the laws and customs of European and Asiatic 
peoples. These courses, in these war curricula, will serve to 
keep the liberal arts alive but it will not be reasonable, during 
these months and years of military crisis, to expect to continue 
our normal peacetime procedure in these fields. Teaching 
loads will be greatly increased and little opportunity will 
exist for “leisurely exploration” in subject fields. The full 
restoration of liberal arts in their proper place in our educa- 
tional philosophy will be one of our first and paramount post- 
war responsibilities. 
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A BROADER CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


Considering everything, it is not likely that American educa- 
tors will make the mistake of regarding these as lost years. 
It is true that many thousands of students are having the 
orderly sequence of their educational experience rudely 
shattered. But offsetting the educational losses involved in 
this interruption to their regular college careers is the wealth 
of educational experience which these men are acquiring in 
the service through the Armed Forces Institute courses and 
others, and the added intellectual and moral stature which 
they are acquiring through a thousand adventures with all 
kinds of people in all corners of the world. The broadening 
and deepening effect of experiences of this kind, continued 
over two or three or more years, cannot be regarded lightly. 

It will be hard to appraise the educational value of such 
experiences in terms of college measurements. How shall 
we apply the yardstick to a year spent, under varying cir- 
cumstances, in Italy, say, or Burma or Australia? Yet educa- 
tors cannot ignore these experiences, for they are real and 
may, in the scale of ultimate values, far outweigh some 
formalized course of study in classroom and laboratory. It 
will be necessary for American educational institutions to 
perfect the methods of translating these unacademic ex- 
periences into educational values. It is gratifying that the 
American Council on Education has taken steps, in collabora- 
tion with universities and colleges, to create the ways and 
means. Perhaps some procedure based on the principle of 
those tests which attempt to appraise educational growth by 
whatever means it is achieved, may lend itself to this purpose. 


Tue Postwar READJUSTMENT 


Only a foolhardy man will prophesy how long the war 
will last. Sooner or later, however, it will come to an end. 
Then we shall face the appalling task of reversing everything 
we have been doing, drawing our students back from the 
Army and the Navy, calling our faculty members back to their 
classrooms and laboratories, again starting the process of 
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education for the achieving of those objectives for which, 
during these perilous months, we have fought the war. It 
devolves upon us now to anticipate the opportunities and 
responsibilities which will confront us, now while the situa- 
tion is fluid and we are in a position to weigh the implica- 
tions of the war training program. If through negligence 
we should be unprepared when the time for action comes, we 
shall be chargeable with an unpardonable sin of omission. 

One thing is certain: we cannot, as a result of this reversal, 
restore the status quo ante. ‘The faculty members who return 
will have had their viewpoints altered and their experiences 
broadened. The students who return will not be the boys 
who left us, physically, spiritually, or intellectually. Even 
the students coming out of the secondary schools will have 
breathed a different atmosphere than their prewar predeces- 
sors and will expect different educational experiences. The 
world itself will have changed and will be, perhaps, intolerant 
of foibles which once passed unnoticed. 

Certainly the war training programs will leave their impress 
on American higher education and perhaps on secondary 
education as well. After the war, education will have to 
shape its procedures to the postwar world. We believe that 
the basic tenets of our educational faith will be preserved, 
for the ultimate success of any society, particularly a demo- 
cratic society, must depend upon the intelligence and character 
as well as upon the skills and expertnesses of the individual. 
In particular that is the purpose of our liberal arts disciplines. 
We believe that the liberal arts will be fully restored to their 
proper place in our educational philosophy. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PosTwAR EDUCATION 


Granted the permanence of the liberal arts, however, and 
granted, too, the emphasis which must be placed on tech- 
nological training in a world of science and engineering, 
several questions rise to taunt us. Perhaps the first and most 
significant question will have to do with the reason why, with 
what we have regarded as the world’s best educational system, 
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we have failed to solve many of the social and economic evils 
which have beset us as a nation, to some of which reference 
has already been made. 

Again, is it true, as certain distinguished educators have 
said, that the purpose of higher education is to train the mind, 
that it has nothing to do with character? After all, it is 
character which determines whether the mind shall be used for 
good or evil purposes. Will our educators continue to say 
that the development of character is the responsibility of the 
home and the church and, to a lesser degree, of the school, 
but is not the responsibility of the university or college? Or, 
will they come to acknowledge that, after all, this is perhaps 
the gravest responsibility of the universities and colleges? 

By the same token, have we placed sufficient emphasis upon 
the fundamental qualities of honesty and integrity in a man’s 
relationship with his fellow men? What do we do to develop 
them? All institutions frown, for instance, upon classroom 
dishonesty and penalize the errant student whenever it is 
discovered. What do we do, what can we do, to create that 
common attitude among all students—as has been done at 
certain institutions—which makes cheating in the classroom 
as unorthodox as cheating on the tennis court? It is of 
interest in this connection that at least one ASTP unit vol- 
untarily adopted the honor system and so notified its com- 
mandant. 

Again, is it not likely that as a result of their experiences 
in this technically trained army, our soldiers will return with 
an increased respect for knowledge and with an insistence that 
knowledge be implemented by action—or at least by the 
capability of action? Shall we not be faced with the problem 
of reconciling the idea of knowledge for its own sake with the 
idea of utilizing that knowledge for ends which are socially 
desirable? Out of our present experience may come the 
realization that knowledge used for the common good is a 
higher goal than knowledge “for its own sake.” Possibly 
the reason why our technological skills have outstripped our 
social philosophy has been the fact that the latter has re- 
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mained, all too much, in the realm of theory. This is a 
problem we should face now. 

And again, have we sufficiently captured the imagination 
and intellectual curiosity of our students by the nature and 
quality of our teaching? Chesterton’s bromide, “there are 
no uninteresting things, there are only uninterested people,” 
has its implications for all of us concerned with education. 
The average young man and young woman are naturally en- 
dowed with curiosity. Too often it is killed in the educa- 
tional process. Probably the subject, potentially at least, 
which is more interesting than all others because it is charged 
with drama, adventure, and achievement is history. How 
many of us have had our interest in the subject killed by faulty 
organization and by dull and uninspired teaching? 

Again, how well have we encouraged original thinking on 
the part of our students? Granting that many are not ca- 
pable of it, what are we doing about the others? Certain 
institutions have done much, through tutorial and preceptorial 
plans, theses and comprehensive examinations, to develop 
original thinking. Can we improve these techniques still 
further? Can we insure the adoption of such techniques by 
all institutions of higher learning? 

One aspect of the war training program which has met 
with unanimous approval has been the emphasis on physical 
training. In the prewar years we paid lip-service to the idea 
of physical training for all through intramural sports—then 
spent our Saturday afternoons in the stadium cheering the 
Varsity. Much good has been accomplished through these 
intramural sports but the fact remains that the average college 
alumnus is not a regal specimen of health and stamina. The 
average peacetime undergraduate cannot compare, in these 
terms, with the average soldier or sailor. The physical and 
moral effect on the individual of the physical training pro- 
grams under military discipline, as distinct from sport for 
sport’s sake on a voluntary basis, is so obvious that even the 
most reluctant must concede it. When peace comes again, 
shall we preserve the advantages of the war physical training 
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courses? If our ultimate objective really is a well-rounded 
individual, mentally and physically, with mens sana in corpore 
sano, can we do otherwise than embody such courses as these 
in our college curricula? 

Or military training! Many educators feel, not without 
reason, that we have forgotten the significance of discipline 
in our educational processes. Few of us decry progressive 
education. We seek to encourage initiative and self-reliance. 
But some educators, at least, feel that in encouraging these 
qualities, we have forgotten that every man must be subjected 
to discipline—preferably, of course, self-discipline. 

Some light is thrown upon this matter by our experience 
with the trainees under the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. Many educators felt, and some still do, that it is 
unwise to take a student in engineering (for instance) from 
college, send him away for thirteen weeks’ basic military train- 
ing, then return him to college to finish his education. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate, however, that these three months 
of military training have the most salutary effect upon our 
young men. They return to college toughened both physically 
and mentally, more serious in purpose, more eager to use 
their time to good effect. One college has reported a distinct 
contrast in the courtesy and manners of the trainees as distinct 
from those of its regular students—to the advantage of the 
former. We shall have to ask ourselves what the effect would 
be if we should require every man to spend a year in the 
armed forces before coming to college. Not to be ignored is 
the practical advantage to the nation, in a world still capable 
of war, in having several hundred thousand men subjected 
each year to military training. 

If one should ask how this could be done without subject- 
ing the student to an unwarranted delay of a year in starting 
his business or beginning the study of his profession, the 
answer might be found in another question: Why revert to 
the traditional four-year schedule with its long summer vaca- 
tions when recent experience has proved that a student, follow- 
ing an accelerated schedule, can complete in three calendar 
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years what he formerly completed in four? The long sum- 
mer vacation is a legacy from the English system. Unfortu- 
nately we have not made a practice of utilizing it as effectively, 
from an educational standpoint, as our English cousins. To 
many of our college students, those who have some means, it 
has provided the opportunity for a four-month loaf—very 
pleasant and enjoyable to many but meaningless from an edu- 
cational standpoint to most and actually harmful to some. 
Many believe that the great majority of responsible students 
would prefer to finish college in three years and do without 
the long summer vacation. 

The hardship in such a plan would naturally fall upon 
those men, less well-endowed with this world’s goods, who 
have to work in the summer in order to earn the money with 
which to go to college the rest of the year. This problem 
could be met by providing for financially underprivileged 
students through loan funds and scholarships. In the financial 
terms engendered by this war, the amount of money involved 
would be negligible. 

And finally, what shall we do, when this war is over, to 
foster the sane sense of world relationship which experiences 
in many theatres of war all over the world will have devel- 
oped in our men? We know that science and engineering 
have shrunk the world to an intimate group of nations and 
peoples. Anything which happens in one country has its 
instant impact upon all the others. No longer is there a time 
lag. We have had evidence, so clear that only the blind can- 
not see it, that a repetition of this present catastrophe in 
some even more dreadful form can be prevented only through 
a spirit of mutual understanding among the peoples of the 
earth, implemented by some international agency of control. 
No such control can be effective, in the long run, if the spirit 
of mutual understanding is lacking. Shall our universities 
and colleges, when victory comes, still press forward in the 
interest of a world understanding, or will they revert to the 
attitude of American self-sufficiency which has characterized 
their efforts in the past? Shall our young men and our young 
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women be encouraged to develop an intelligent interest in the 
concerns of other peoples? Shall we interest ourselves to the 
point of learning their languages as well as their customs? 
In due course will a person be regarded as only partly edu- 
cated if he speaks English alone, if not at least bilingual? 
Should we create a reciprocal plan through which hundreds, 
even thousands, of able students (rather than mere scores) 
in each country would have the opportunity, through really 
adequate scholarship aid, of pursuing their education in coun- 
tries other than their own? 

Educators who have given thought to the implications 
of the war training program upon our educational processes 
can ask a thousand questions; these are only suggestive. The 
important thing is that educators “plan now for the peace” 
in American higher education while our statesmen are plan- 
ning for the peace in international relationships. ‘This shat- 
tering war, so destructive of all human and physical values, 
has at least given us the opportunity for self-appraisal. If 
we have the wisdom we are supposed to have, we will seize 
it eagerly, examine our methods and our purposes ruthlessly 
and with objective candor, formulate new methods adapted 
to new purposes. In doing so we shall see education in its es- 
sential relationship to the new world which will follow the 
war. There will be no room in our educational architecture 
for ivory towers and traditional shibboleths. The ultimate 
destiny of America in this brave new world may be, now, in 
the hands of America’s educators. 











Herbert Edwin Hawkes, 1872-1943 
By BEN D. WOOD 


HE SUDDEN passing on May 4, 1943, of Dean Hawkes 

marked the end of what may be called, without fear of 

invidiousness, the most uniquely and broadly construc- 
tive career in the history of the American college. The letters 
and messages that poured in from professional colleagues in 
every part of the country showed complete agreement with 
President Butler’s statement: ‘“‘No servant of the American 
college has at any time exceeded, or perhaps even equaled, the 
influence and inspiration which Dean Hawkes has given.” 

These letters and messages gave evidence of equally wide 
appreciation of the important fact that Dean Hawkes’ con- 
tributions extended far beyond the formal limits of college 
administration. Indeed, it was as an integral part of Dean 
Hawkes’ conception of education as individual and personal 
and moral that he constantly emphasized the essential unity 
and continuity of the educational process from kindergarten 
through university, and the consequent need for enlightened 
and humane dealing with pupils throughout the whole educa- 
tional ladder. 

The president of Dean Hawkes’ alma mater writes: “He 
was more than dean of Columbia—he was really Dean of 
American Deans.” With equal adherence to historical fact, 
Dr. Zook writes, ‘“‘Dean Hawkes was more than dean of 
Columbia for twenty-five years—he was for twenty years dean 
of the far-flung personnel and guidance activities of the 
American Council on Education. His passing represents a 
loss as irreparable to the Council and to American education 
as to Columbia.” 

Similar statements are found as an unfailing refrain in 
letters from the officers of the dozen or more institutions and 
associations in which Dean Hawkes was chairman or de facto 
leader of one or more important committees. Groups with 
very diverse interests have increasingly manifested the habit 
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of regarding Dean Hawkes as their leader, even when they 
elected some other colleague as chairman. His quaintly 
worded complaints of these accumulating responsibilities, 
amusing at the time, now assume greater significance because 
it is clear that his untimely passing represents more than a war 
casualty. 

With so many institutions and agencies depending on his 
leadership, it is not surprising that his loss should be widely 
felt. The feeling of irreparable loss expressed in scores of 
letters and messages from distinguished educators and citizens 
is articulately illustrated by three sentences from President 
Wriston’s letter to Dean Hawkes’ family: 

I have just learned of the loss of Dean Hawkes—one of the few 
men in the academic world who cannot be replaced. He has been 
for so long an oasis of common sense in a desert of confusion that he 
seemed like a settled institution. Yet no friendlier man ever lived; 
his kindness has been a great inspiration to a host of friends. 


One point which is difficult to express, but which fortunately 
will be understood by all who knew Dean Hawkes, is that his 
passing represents to his colleagues and friends a personal loss 
so profound as to transcend the ordinary expressions of grief. 
This is true not only of his colleagues in Columbia and on the 
various extramural committees with which he was associated, 
but also of the multitude of friends from many walks of 
life in every part of the country who would ordinarily be 
thought of as casual acquaintances. But very few, if any, 
acquaintances of the Dean remained casual. 

Born December 6, 1872, at Templeton, Massachusetts, of 
General George P. and Abigail Elizabeth (Sparhowk) 
Hawkes, Dean Hawkes received from Yale his A.B. degree in 
1896, and his Ph.D. in 1900. His instructorship in mathe- 
matics at Yale (1898-1903) was interrupted by a year of 
study in higher mathematics at Gottingen (1901-2). After 
serving as assistant professor of mathematics in Yale for 
seven years, he accepted appointment as professor of mathe- 
matics in Columbia in July 1910, and became dean of 
Columbia College in 1918. 
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Although he was a brilliant scholar in pure mathematics, 
having made important contributions to the theory and 
development of hyper-complex numbers and their algebras, 
Dean Hawkes’ genius for teaching and for dealing with col- 
leagues and students was manifested early. Fortunately for 
many generations of students and for the humanizing and 
personalizing of American educational administration, his 
rare genius for administration and leadership began early to 
dominate his career, in spite of resolute efforts on his part to 
devote himself to research and teaching of mathematics. 

His move to Columbia in July 1910 was made largely to 
escape the multiplying administrative duties placed upon him 
at Yale, but his higher fate pursued closely. As he once put 
it in a brief reminiscent mood, ‘‘In spite of my fiercest resolu- 
tion, I began ‘deaning’ as soon as I arrived in Hamilton Hall. 
Keppel would send boys to me, and I didn’t know any better 
than to treat them as human beings.” In a recent conversa- 
tion, F. P. Keppel described the first years at Columbia: 


In September 1910 I started as dean of Columbia College and 
Herbert Hawkes started as head of the college work in mathematics. 
We were both absolutely new at the job, which I think threw us 
together, and I really think that between us we started the practice of 
personal administration. . . . We divided the incoming students— 
freshmen and advanced standing fellows—and every student whose 
problems had to do with mathematics or engineering or anything of 
that kind I sent to Hawkes down the hall. The first thing that gave 
me a sense of his quality was that they never came back. He found 
a solution for every fellow. . . . I can shut my eyes and see him 
sitting with his leg tucked under him talking, or rather, listening to 
a student, as though that student’s problems were more important than 
anything else in the world. . . . We learned together—it was just the 
accident of the situation that I was the dean and he was a professor. 
We quite deliberately adopted the attitude that the student was a 
human being and not a registration sheet. It was way back there when 
Hawkes began to count for Columbia College. From that day, thirty- 
two years ago, to the time of his death, he was just heart and soul the 
student’s friend and leader. 

In later years, both Hawkes and I were members of an old-time 
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club which was called the Association of New England College Deans. 
We always talked an awful lot, but whenever Hawkes talked the other 
fellows listened. His personal influence through the whole masonry 
of deanship the country over was very high. 


An appreciation of so important a figure in American educa- 
tion as Dean Hawkes cannot be adequate without some 
account of his many and varied professional contributions: his 
original contributions to pure mathematics; his widely used 
mathematical textbooks; his countless addresses and articles 
in educational journals; his rebuilding of Columbia College 
around the now widely copied curriculum with its general 
courses in the first two years and mature specialized courses 
in the last two, and around a sympathetic and efficient ad- 
visory system; his twenty-year chairmanship of the widely 
influential Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education; his fourteen-year chairman- 
ship of the Board of Trustees of the Educational Records 
Bureau; his presidency of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education; his leadership in a dozen other in- 
fluential committees and boards dealing with as many aspects 
of education. But the number and magnitude of his con- 
tributions are too great for brief description. His wise and 
beneficent influence on the development of American educa- 
tion is so varied, so pervasive, and of such a dynamic and 
long-term nature that several decades must elapse before our 
perspective can grow to the full measure of his monumental 
work. 

Those who knew Dean Hawkes will understand—and 
approve—the preference here shown for personal anecdote as 
against professional biography. Few scholars have been 
more admired, but none has been more widely or deeply loved. 

A college president from the Middle West writes: ““There 
was no man in university life for whom I had a greater 
admiration and none at all for whom I held quite the same 
affectionate regard. Herbert Hawkes was a sound scholar, 
a grand administrator, and one of God’s own noblemen.” 

A former student of Dean Hawkes at Yale, who is now 
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dean of a distinguished liberal arts college for men, writing 
his condolences to Mrs. Hawkes, said: “I want you to know 
that for nearly forty years I have loved Dean Hawkes.” 

These are typical of scores of letters from men who usually 
are quite reserved in expressing their feelings. 

It is not difficult to identify some of the qualities of char- 
acter that so endeared him to colleagues and students alike. 
His unfailing kindness, his spiritual courage, his sense of 
humor which always had sense as well as humor, his disin- 
terested wisdom, his candor, his steady passion for justice, 
tempered by his indestructible faith in human nature and by 
his rare ability to distinguish, emotionally as well as rationally, 
between sin and sinner, his almost incredible youthfulness, 
infectious enthusiasm, and aptitude for happiness—these, plus 
an utterly charming personality, are some of the qualities that 
compelled love, faith, and confidence as well as admiration in 
all who knew him. A discerning colleague writes, “Herbert 
Hawkes is the most successful personality I have ever known.” 

None who knew him could ever doubt his motivations. 
Never was anyone more completely or deservedly trusted. 
Even in moments of extreme irritation, or when outraged 
by misconduct involving what he called “moral turpitude,” 
he was entirely incapable of anything mean or vindictive. In 
dealing with cases of extreme misconduct which aroused his 
feelings, he habitually postponed judgment for fear of allow- 
ing his hatred of the sin to encompass the sinner. 

One trait which many believe was largely the basis of his 
remarkable success in dealing with others in face-to-face situa- 
tions was his transparent candor and utter lack of pretense. 
Excellent and efficient official that he was, he never let the 
cloak of officialdom be seen. He simply didn’t have such a 
cloak. His native dignity was so genuine and so obvious that 
he could give free rein to his genius for warm and friendly 
informality. His higher approachable “naturalness” was 
apparent on all kinds of occasions: at a solemn academic 
ceremony or in his inner office persuading an erring freshman 
to confess his guilt and take his medicine like a man; at a 
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formal dinner or at a roadside luncheon in the forest of Maine 
or in the desert of Arizona on one of his famous postcom- 
mencement “‘joyrides”; at a college committee meeting 
wrestling with a knotty academic problem or at a wet place 
in a New Mexico dry wash digging his car out of quicksand. 

Of his “joyrides” many a tale has been told and will long 
be repeated in affectionate gratitude by those who were priv- 
ileged to participate in them. It was on these trips that his 
wit and aptitude for happiness were at their twinkling best. 
Whenever these tales are retold, the Dean’s “luck” in find- 
ing long and rough dirt roads without signs and his adven- 
turous driving will not be neglected. 

Many of his famous stories and anecdotes were told on 
himself. There was the student who, after being severely 
reprimanded, thanked the Dean for his wise words and said, 
“You certainly have a way of saying trite things.”” And there 
was another student who, after severe discipline and discus- 
sion of conduct which the Dean was fond of calling “moral 
turpitude,” rose to go and said, “Well, sir, you have certainly 
told me a great many basic truisms.” 

The amazing aptness and profound wisdom of the Dean’s 
stories was a constant delight to his hearers. As Dean Mc- 
Knight put it, “All his wheezes have point but none of them 
has a sting.’’ Professors and administrative officers who 
“viewed with alarm” the youthful pranks and “radical ten- 
dencies” of students reminded him, he said, of the color-blind 
trafic cop who saw red when it was really green. Taking 
the opposite extreme, he was fond of saying that idealists 
with both feet off the ground are dangerous people—in order 
to progress, one foot at least must be on the ground. In 
discussions of educational reforms, he often said that we 
must start from where we are. To reinforce this point once, 
after listening to a long harangue by an unrealistic “re- 
former,” the Dean told of his experience in Wales, when, 
after asking a native the way to Carnarvon, he received this 
answer, “‘Why, if I were going to Carnarvon, | would not 
start from here.” 
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Once when accused of being in error because he refused to 
subscribe to a statement of ‘‘educational principles” proposed 
by a “left wing’’ group whose coherence was less apparent 
than their ardor, Dean Hawkes candidly and quite sincerely 
admitted that he might be in error but added that truth was 
more likely to emerge from error than from confusion. 

The Dean’s staunchness and his contribution to the moral 
fibre of the college community were widely felt and appre- 
ciated. This notable influence was not alone the result of his 
own example, but also of conscious and skillful effort. He was 
alert to every opportunity to help students and others rescue 
themselves from minor as well as major fault, on the theory 
that minor faults, unless checked with adequate rigor, might 
develop into habits of evasion or of moral compromise which 
would ultimately “degenerate one’s spirit.” But he was al- 
ways careful not to humiliate errants any more than was 
necessary. For those whose humility verged on ostentation 
he would tell, with eloquent impersonality, the story that 
Dwight L. Moody told him of how he tried so hard to be 
humble that he soon began to be proud of his humility. 

On at least one highly appropriate occasion he remarked, 
sorrowfully rather than critically, that some highly placed 
people satisfied perfectly Euclid’s definition of a point, that 
which hath position but no magnitude. 

His famous letter asking students to call at his office at 
their earliest convenience produced many opportunities for 
“moral education” which were fully capitalized. If the first 
letter was ignored, the same brief letter was sent a second 
time. If this second letter “failed to produce the corpus 
delicti,’ the Dean would send him a “‘fierce” letter, which 
read: “I have sent you two letters asking you to call at my 
office. Since you have ignored both my requests, I assume 
that you no longer consider yourself a member of the col- 
lege. I am therefore asking the registrar to cancel your 
registration.” 

This letter always produced sure—and quick—results. 
Most of the boys would ‘“‘come clean” with appropriate apol- 
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ogies, and would “‘discuss’’ with the Dean the place of cour- 
tesy in a liberal education. With the few who were evasive, 
or who added to the fault of discourtesy the sin of untruth, 
the Dean “discussed” a purely theoretical problem in math- 
ematical probability suggested by the students’ declarations 
that “the first two letters had been lost in the mails.” Of 
three letters addressed to the same individual, the first two 
were always lost, but never the third. Not chance, but sys- 
tematic error. It was rarely necessary to press the conclu- 
sion too openly. The Dean always felt that self-conviction 
and self-discipline were better than external control. 

Dean Hawkes always maintained that the ultimate proof 
of an educator’s theory and practice was to be found in the 
“carry over’ of the college experience to the later life of 
the students. He must therefore have taken special pleasure 
in the testimony received on the occasion of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration at Columbia from a former student 


who is now an officer in the First Marine Division of the 
Fleet Marine Force. 


I particularly noted in the New York Times your statement to the 
effect that you still favored the liberal arts as an important part of 
contemporary education and that the moral and esthetic values in- 
herent in the traditional great works of literature and art would 
probably not perish as a result of the current war, regardless of what- 
ever far-reaching social consequences might follow. 

(I’m writing this on my field desk in battalion headquarters late in 
the afternoon, and the walls just shook from the reverberation of 
artillery fire in the distance. One gets adjusted to that as city people 
do to the rumble of subways and trucks. ) 

Your belief in the enduring values of great works of art and their 
continuing influence on subsequent cultures is something I believe in 
more now than when I was at Columbia. The courses prescribed for 
all Columbia students, especially Contemporary Civilization and 
Humanities, are eminently worth while. 

About the only thought I wish to add to my greeting on your an- 
niversary is that the social and esthetic values which seemed valid to you 


in a cloistered college hall retain their validity out here in the field and 
on the ocean. 
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Perhaps no man ever more completely fulfilled his own 
conception of the liberally educated person, and none was 
ever more successful in making this conception a living ideal 
in the minds and hearts of students. A Columbia graduate 
of 1942 writes: 


I well remember how the Dean welcomed our freshman class with 
an amusing story which summed up his hopes for our college career. 
It was his hope that some day, many years off, we would be able to 
say to ourselves: “If all our special learning, all our skills necessary 
in our profession were taken from us, we would still be complete human 
beings, filled with knowledge and understanding of our fellowmen, as 
well as an appreciation of what is valuable and beautiful in life.” 

To me and my classmates, Dean Hawkes was the best example of the 
man he envisioned in his story. He succeeded in imparting to all of 
us some of that spirit of learning, generosity, and kindly humor. His 
character will live on not only in the memories of those he taught 
but also in their writings and actions. 


That this letter from a recent graduate is only a sample 
from an almost incredibly large body of similar testimony is 


emphasized by Professor Irwin Edman, writing in the Co- 
lumbia Alumni News: 


The passing of Dean Hawkes does more than mark an era in 
Columbia College. It marks the removal from our midst of a per- 
sonality and a personal influence so strong and subtle and pervasive 
that it is almost impossible to conceive of Columbia without him. 
Generous-minded and undictatorial as he was, he was a power by the 
mere fact of his personality and his tactful wisdom. Literally thou- 
sands of alumni, hundreds of present students, and scores of members 
of the faculty can testify in detail to the effect on their lives and their 
work of this quiet homely speaking man whose office door was always 
open and whose mind was never closed. 








Minutes of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 

May 7, 1943 


1942-43, called to order the Executive Committee of 
the American Council on Education as the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Council, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Friday afternoon, May 7, 1943. The 
following persons were present: William G. Carr (proxy 
for Willard E. Givens), Ralph D. Hetzel, Ernest J. Jaqua, 
George D. Stoddard, and George F. Zook, ex officio. John 
W. Studebaker and Henry M. Wriston were unable to be 
present. The following guests were also present: L. A. 
Pechstein, second vice chairman of the Council, Donald J. 
Cowling, chairman of the Council in 1918-19, and Donald 
J. Shank. 
The Secretary presented the following resolutions regard- 
ing two members of the Executive Committee who passed 
away during the year: 


E DMUND E. Day, chairman of the Council for the year 


The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education 
has received with sorrow the news of the death of Dr. Raymond Asa 
Kent, president of the University of Louisville, on February 26, 1943. 
Doctor Kent maintained over the years a distinguished record in serv- 
ice to the Council. He had served as a member of the Executive 
Committee and as chairman of the following committees: Student Per- 
sonnel Work, Review of the Testing Situation, Special Committee on 
the Future of the Council, Survey of Louisiana State University, and 
Survey of the University of Illinois. In 1936-37 he was chairman of 
the Council. 

President Kent added a strong note of forthrightness and dignity 
to the affairs of the Council. He could always be counted upon to 
face directly the major issues and to resolve them with complete de- 
tachment. He was a great personality, distinguished alike for his 
physical presence, his mental alertness, and his never-failing kindliness. 
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The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education 
was saddened to hear of the death of Dean Herbert Edwin Hawkes on 
May 4, 1943. Dean Hawkes was known to his legion of friends as 
the Dean of Deans. He was kindly, approachable, and genuine. 

In his service to the Council these fine traits were accompanied by a 
professional attention to many technical and difficult matters. Dean 
Hawkes served as chairman of the Council in 1938-39, as a member 
of the chief committees, and as chairman of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Methods. However, his great work in the Council centered 
in his chairmanship of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
which began with its inception in January 1926 and continued till his 
death. Whatever the method of evaluation employed, the work of this 
pioneering committee will be placed in the forefront of educational 
achievements. 

Dean Hawkes will be long remembered for this work and for his 
unique qualities of humility and graciousness. 


These resolutions were adopted by a standing vote of 
silence. 

President Zook read the following resolution which had 
been adopted by the vote of 90 percent of the constituent and 


64 percent of the institutional members of the Council by 
mail ballot: 


In view of the war transportation situation, I, as the representative 
of a constituent or institutional member of the American Council on 
Education, authorize the Executive Committee of the Council to con- 
stitute itself in its meeting on May 7, 1943, as the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, and | further authorize 
the Executive Committee to transact the regular business which is 
usually performed at the annual meeting, including the receipt of the 
report of the President of the Council and the approval of the budget 
for the fiscal year, 1943-44, and such other business as may come before 
the meeting, except for the election of officers which shall be conducted 
by mail ballot. 


It was voted to approve the minutes of the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education held 
in Chicago on May 1-2, 1942, as published in the July 1942 
issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 
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President Zook then presented his annual report which 
appears in this journal. Jt was voted to accept the annual 
report of the President. 

Chairman Day presented the general budget of the Council 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 in the sum 
of $98,500. 

It was voted to approve the general budget of the Council 
for 1943-44 totaling $98,500. 

Chairman Day presented the budget of the Publications 
Revolving Fund of the Council for the fiscal year July 1, 
1943 to June 30, 1944 in the sum of $50,250. 

It was voted to approve the budget of the Publications 
Revolving Fund of the Council for the year 1943-44 in the 
sum of $50,250. 

Chairman Day reported that in accordance with an action 
taken by the Executive Committee at its meeting on February 
22, 1943, he had appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee to prepare a slate of candidates for the year 1943-44: 
William P. Tolley, chancellor of Syracuse University, chair- 
man; H. L. Donovan, president of the University of Ken- 
tucky; and DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. In accordance with the ballot ap- 
proved by the members of the Council, the slate prepared by 
the nominating committee was mailed to all constituent and 
institutional members on April 16 with provisions for the 
submission of additional names of nominees. Mail ballots 
have been received from 74 percent of the constituent and 
54 percent of the institutional members of the Council for the 
election of the following persons: 


CHAIRMAN: 


QO. C. Carmichael, chancellor, Vanderbilt University; repre- 
senting Vanderbilt University 


First Vick CHAIRMAN: 


John W. Harbeson, president, Pasadena Junior College; repre- 


senting the American Association of Junior Colleges 


— 
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Seconp Vice CHAIRMAN: 

John J. Seidel, assistant superintendent in vocational education, 
Maryland State Board of Education; representing the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association 

SECRETARY: 

E. V. Stanford, O.S.A., president, Villanova College; represent- 

ing the National Catholic Educational Association 
‘TREASURER: 
Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS: 
Grace R. Ontrich, American Council on Education 
Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 3-YEAR TERMS: 

Doak §S. Campbell, president, Florida State College for Women; 
representing the Florida State College for Women 

J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, University of Mich- 
igan ; representing the University of Michigan 

It was voted to approve the mail ballots of the members 
of the Council and to declare the above officers duly elected. 

The President reported that, in accordance with the con- 
stitution, the Committee on Problems and Plans in Educa- 
tion and the Executive Committee had met in joint session 
on Thursday evening, May 6, 1943 and had nominated new 
members for the Committee on Problems and Plans in Edu- 
cation, for four-year terms as follows: 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University 

George D. Stoddard, commissioner of education of the state of 

New York 
W. E. Wickenden, president, Case School of Applied Science 
It was voted that the ballot of the Council be cast for these 
persons for membership on the Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education. 
At the conclusion of this business the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education was adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GeorGE D. STopDARD 
Secretary 











